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THE two events of the week in 
Parliament were the Budget and 
the introduction of the Land Bill. 
We discuss the latter elsewhere. 
It was introduced by Mr. Gerald Balfour in a speech 
of portentous length, which was more remarkable as 
a monument of labour than of brilliant or even clear 
exposition. The general impression conveyed to the 
Irish Members was unfavourable, but it is not clear 
how far this may prove to be their considered 
opinion. The whole House supposed from the 
length of Mr. Balfour's speech that a corresponding 
number of months would be required to get the Bill 
through Committee. But there again we are not 
sure that the House was right. No Land Bill can 
be expected to pass at lightning speed, but 
there are many clauses in this Bill which 
would pass without much discussion. It is some- 
times forgotten that the Land Bill of 1887 contained 
very important purchase clauses as well as tenure 
clauses. The Parliamentary situation was much 
more critical then than now, the Irish party was 
more efficient, and the National League was still a 
power in the land. But the Bill passed without any 
extraordinarily prolonged discussion. We are in- 
clined to guess that six weeks would suflice for both 
Committee and Report stages of the present Bill, and 
thus there will be no real basis for the Tory plan 
of campaign, by which the Irish are to be set against 
the Liberals if the latter deal with the Education 
Bill in detail, But it is impossible, of course, that 
the whole Government programme can be passed 
before the middle of August. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE Budget proved to be as unexciting as had 
been expected. The great increase in national 
prosperity during the last three quarters of the 
financial year has allowed increased expenditure on 
the Navy without additional taxation, but it has 
not been used as the occasion for any considerable 
remission, or for any large increase in the works of 
peace. The Exchequer receipts for 1894-5 were 
£91,684,000, and for 1895-6 £101,974,000, but the 
whole of the increase has gone to meet Supple- 
mentary E;timates and Naval Works. Sir Michael 


Hicks-Beach calculates that the same taxes would 
yield for 1896-7 £101,755,000, which would seem 
the cautious 
expect the 
maintained. 


to indicate that 
Treasury 
to be 


people at the 
prosperity of last year 
Certain adjustments of the 





£433,000 is required for the Education Bill. 
£1,075,000 is to go to the landlords. The scheme for 
relief of agricultural land from rates is to be 
explained next week. It is evident that Mr. Chaplin 
has not succeeded in getting more than a third of 
what he asked, but even that will absorb very nearly 
a million. One curious feature of the proposal can 
scarcely escape notice. The Unionist Chancellor 
does not treat the United Kingdom as one, 
but assigns to Scotland ijths, and to Ireland 
,jths, of what he gives to England. Mark the 
result. The agricultural land of Scotland is more 
than }}ths in annual value of the agricultural land 
of England, and the agricultural land of Ireland 
perhaps double the ,°;ths which is the probate grant 
proportion. Thus the English farmer or landlord 
will get about double as much remission on a farm 
of the same value as the Irish farmer, who has to 
compete in the same market. If this is a United 
Kingdom, and if it is desirable that the towns should 
pay to keep agriculture going, the money should 
surely be divided among farmers in the three king- 
doms in proportion to their necessities, not in 
proportion to the contributions of their respective 
urban kindred to the common fund. The injustice 
is the more glaring when we consider that the land 
tax, which is to be reduced by £100,000, is confined 
to England, and thus the relative overtaxstion of 
Ireland is increased. 


WE cannot believe that the land-tax reduction 
will be allowed to pass without some criticism. 
Since the quotas were fixed two hundred years ago, 
land tax has become more a fixed charge than a 
tax. So much was this recognised by Pitt that 
redemption of land tax was one of his ways of 
raising money in war time, and every year since 
some landlords have redeemed their land tax on a 
basis calculated on the hypothesis that the tax was 
perpetual. The railway companies, in particular, 
have redeemed the tax on all their lands. Pur- 
chasers, when buying land, invariably took into 
account the amount of the land tax, and got their 
land so much the cheaper if the tax was high. In 
most cases the tax was not merely fixed by law 
for the parish or other aria of assessment, but 
in practice was seldom altered as between different 
owners in the parish. What Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
does is to select certain landowners in the eastern 
counties, in Berkshire, and other places where the 
charge is high, and make them a present of a per- 
manent increase of 33, in the £ in their income, 
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while even the remaining shilling is to be assessed at 
a lower valuation than has been customary for land- 
tax purposes. Thus, in an extreme case, a landowner 
has a property rented at £1,000 a year, and paying 
43.in the £ of gross annual value, or £200 a year. 
This tax is to be reduced to Is, in the £ of nett 
annual value, or (say) £15. Thus the landlord 
receives from this Budget a present of £153 a year, 
worth at thirty years’ purchase no less than £1,650. 
This is the sort of proposal which savours of class- 
jobbery, and it was hardly worth while, for the 
sake of £100,000 a year, to incur the odium which 
attaches to such a transaction. Sir William Har- 
court, in his excellent speech in reply to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, used with skill the 
parallel between 1871 and the big surplus then left 
by the Liberals and the present time. Let us hope 
the paralle! will not go further. 


Tue general business of the House of Commons 
has not made much progress during the week. This 
is in part due to the resentment felt by members on 
both sides at the action of Ministers in taking 
Tuesdays as well as Fridays for Government 
business. There is no doubt that precedents can 
be found for the resolution moved by Mr. Balfour 
on this subject on Monday. But it has been the 
manner, rather than the matter, cf Mr. Balfour's 
proposals that has aroused opposition. The First 
Lord of the Treasury is probably unaware of the 
effect produced by his offhanded mode of dealing 
with the privileges of members. He has not yet 
mastered the secret of how to secure the support 
of his followers for motions that are in themselves 
unpalatable. Impatient of obstruction, he makes 
no attempt to conciliate those who stand in the way 
of the realisation of his wishes, and as a consequence 
he has had the mortification of seeing much valuable 
time wasted this week that might have been saved 
if he had chosen to exercise alittle tact. Thesavage 
attack which was made upon the Government in 
general, and upon Mr. Chamberlain in particular, by 
Mr. Gibson Bowles on Monday is not in itself a 
matter of much importance; but it indicates the 
strength of feeling among a section of the Minis- 
terialists, and is another proof of Mr. Balfour's 
failure as Leader of the House. 


Tue Education Bill has been the chief topic in 
political circles during the week. Its friends—who 
seem to consist solely of the bishops and the official 
members of the Tory party—have been praising it 
at public meetings as honest and statesmanlike. 
Its opponents condemn it strongly as a measure 
which is designed to destroy the School Board 
system and remove the Board schools from direct 
public control. All over the country bodies of 
representative Nonconformists have met to denounce 
Sir John Gorst’s reactionary proposals, and it is 
clear that among Liberals the measure meets with 
no approval. There has not as yet been any demon- 
stration in support of the Bill comparable to that 
which has been witnessed against it. It is notable 
that in many cases the chairmen of County Councils 
have protested against the proposal to lay upon 
those boards additional duties connected with the 
echools. Among Liberals in the House of Commons 
the feeling against the Bill runs very high, and the 
leaders of the Opposition are resolved to oppose the 
motion for the second reading. 


Two of the damaging criticisms directed against 
the Education Bill this week are specially notable. 
Mr. Acland’s masterly speech at Rotherham on 
Wednesday evening pointed out the extreme un- 
fitness of the County Councils to constitute or 
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provide the new educational authority set up by the 
Bill, the irritating friction which would be inevit- 
ably set up by the subjection of the School Boards 
to the new controlling authority, the complete 
neglect of the claims of the parents to repre- 
sentation, aud, above all, the amazing financial 
inequalities which would result from helping 
Voluntary schools and necessitous Board schools, 
Here the measure gives most to those localities 
which have done least for education. The Bishop of 
Hereford, in response to the request of the Daily 
Chronicle, published an article in that paper on 
Thursday in which he also dwelt on this inequality, 
and urged that the grant affords no security that the 
teachers shall be more eflicient or better paid. He 
also coincided with Mr. Acland in condemning the new 
educational authority—which, as he indicates, may 
deal with and damage not only primary education, 
but secondary also—severely criticised the irritating 
and pernicious treatment of the religious difficulty 
which the Bill involves, and, after noting some 
serious Omissions in it, made an earnest appeal to 
the Church to support justice and not privilege, and 
not to “persist in a policy of exclusively sectarian 
warfare.” But, unfortunately, his advice is certain 
to be rejected with contempt. 


THE curious misquotation of a profound and 
famous dictum of Aristotle which was perpetrated 
in an article on the Education Bill in the Times of 
Saturday last is, from the Liberal point of view, 
singularly felicitous. The writer, it is true, inverted 
the sense of the dictum, attributed the result to 
Thucydides (who, in fact, anticipated Aristotle's 
view in a famous passage), and then mentally mis- 
translated, so as to get back to substantial agree- 
ment with the philosopher after all. It was a good 
deal to do in half a dozen lines; but we all get rusty 
in our Greek quotations, especially in journalism. 
The comic feature is that the writer dragged in 
Aristotle's word for “revolution” and applied it to 
the Education Bill. Now, as every student of Greek 
politics knows, the word only means “ revolution ” in 
the South American sense. There is nothing per- 
manent about the result; it only sets up, or con- 
tinues, a sort of political see-saw of rival factions. 
That the Education Bill may do this—both in the 
country at large and in every parish where there 
is an active feud between the Church clergy and 
the Nonconformists — is, unfortunately, only too 
likely. 





On Tuesday the St. George’s petition finally 
came to a conclusion—and a very impotent con- 
clusion, too. The scrutiny, of which the Liberals 
had considerable hopes, was abandoned; and Mr. 
Marks accepted Mr. Benn’s deposit of £1,000 in full 
satisfaction for costs, which are variously estimated 
at from twenty to even fifty thousand pounds. So 
Mr. Marks keeps the seat at a cost which has 
probably never been approached before in the 
annals of English electioneering. It is a melancholy 
business, and indicates that the treatment of the 
whole question of the conduct of elections and 
election petitions must be taken up again whenever 
we get a really vigorous and reforming Govern- 
ment once more. 


Tue Lord Chief Justice made some very im- 
portant remarks on Tuesday in dealing with a cace 
of “ contempt of court.” As usual in such cases, the 
defendants were certain unfortunate journalists, and 
their offence consisted ia publishing a report of some 
proceedings regardiog a local dispute. The Lord 
Chief Justice discharged with costs the rule that 
had been obtained for the committal of the de- 
fendants, and in doing eo declared that these appli- 
cations for c»mmittal had, of late, been much too 
numerous. No doubt the power of committal for 
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law, but it was an arbitrary power, and ought not to 


be exercised unless it was really necessary. Lord 
Russell declared that not only had the courts been 
troubled too often with motions of this sort, but that 
in some instances the decisions given had gone too 
far. It is to be hoped that this declaration by the 
Lord Chief Justice—a declaration ia which his col- 
league, Mr. Justice Wright, concurred—will have 
some effect upon the action of his judicial brethren 
in similar cases. Too often motions to commit 
journalists for contempt have been in _ reality 
attempts on the part of the plaintiffs to browbeat 
their opponents or to evade an absolutely justifi- 
able publicity, and there have been occasions when 
the judges seem to have made themselves parties 
to these attempts. The principles laid down by 
the Lord Chief Justice are thoroughly sound, and 
one can only hope that they will be generally 
accepted by the Bench. 


Tue vewspapers have been full during the week 
of the story of the arrest, under remarkable circum- 
stances, of two ex convicts who are suspected of 
being the murderers of Mr. Smith at Muswell Lodge 
last February. Mr. Smith’s house was entered dur- 
ing the night, and thoroughly ransacked, evidently 
by professional criminals. The unfortunate owner 
was brutally murdered by the burglars. When 
the crime was discovered, and the police were 
called in, it seemed as though the criminals had 
left behind them no clue that would lead to 
their identification; and for nearly two months 
it has been believed that this murder saw 
another of the crimes the perpetrators of which 
are never discovered. But according to the news- 
paper statements, the police, during the whole 
of this time, have been steadily following up the one 
slight clue that they had. It is, of course, impossible 
to say whether their surmises are correct; but, 
whether correct or not, the detectives have shown 
great acuteness and great courage in tracking the 
men they suspected. Their arrest was effected on 
Sunday night last at Bath under circumstances 
which suggest a page of fiction rather than a record 
of real life. If it should prove in the end that the 
two men in custody are the murderers of Mr. Smith, 
the Metropolitan police will have vindicated them- 
selves brilliantly from the charges so frequently 
brought against them. 


Tuk Matabele rising has proved suffi- 


ABROAD. ciently serious to induce the Government 
to despatch a small body of English 
troops. The step, apparently, is to be inter- 


preted rather as a demonstration than anything 
else: the troops are not suited for the irregular 
warfare which will be required to dislodge the 
Matabele from their positions, but they will give 
steadiness to the local forces and show the insurgents 
that the Imperial authority is involved. It is a pity 
that the question of the numbers to be despatched 
should have caused our South African Jingoes once 
more to wave the Union Jack in the faces of the 
Boers. Asamatter of fact, the danger may threaten 
the Boers hardly less than our own people. 


Tue visits of the German Emperor to the King of 
Italy at Venice and to the Emperor of Austria at 
Vienna are presumably intended to announce the re- 
newal of the Triple Alliance—a fact with which, in its 
relations to Eagland, we dea! elsewhere. It may be, 
as a contemporary bas suggested, that these frequent 
meeting: of crowned heads are the outcome of the 
new conditions of medern Exurope—in short, of 
the familiar “contraction of the world.” If this 
process iz to give more importance to the Kings and 
Kmperors, and, instead of unifying the nations, is 
only to group them into rival and hostile syndic 
Wtat a contrast the position at the end of 


cantury will be to the forecasts familiar in the 
political philosophy of its first half! 


In France this week the Moderates have made a 
somewhat better show in their contest with the 
Ministry. The election of a Senator for the Depart- 
ment of the Seine—which was to serve as a great 
ultra-Radical and Socialist demonstration against 
the Senate—has ended in the return of M. Barodet. 
Nineteen years ago he was so formidable a Radical 
that his election as Deputy for Paris precipitated 
the reaction under MacMahon which ended so 
disastrously for the reactionaries; but his Radical- 
ism is not sufficiently modera to lead him to demand 
the suppression of the Senate altogether. Accord- 
ingly the Socialist delegates (about a seventh of the 
whole body) declined to vote, and denounced him as 
a bourgeois. It is alleged too that M. Bourgeois 
means to make his Cabinet a little less Radical— 
possibly by sacrificing M. Doumer or M. Combes— 
and so prevent the Senate from making itself dis- 
agreeable over the Madagascar vote. And finally, 
though the new Minister of the Interior has “ invited” 
the Departmental Conseils-Généraux now in session 
to express their views on the income tax scheme, 
the expressions seem for the most part likely to be 
decidedly negative. This does not prove much—what 
would our own County Councils have said about the 
reform of the Death Duties ?—but still it puts the 
Ministry in the position of having invited a snub. 


Tue Vienna Anti-Semites are enjoying another 
field-day. The election of a Burgomaster by the 
newly-chosen Municipal Council—returned with an 
increased Anti-Semite majority as the result of its 
forcible dissolution last autumn—was expected to 
take place last week, but has been definitely fixed 
for to-day. Of course Herr Lueger is the natural 
choice of the Council; but it is rumoured that a 
sort of compromise has been effected with the 
Austrian Government by which one of his satellites 
shall be substituted for him as Burgomaster, in 
view of the complications which would ariso if an 
AntiSemite, Anti-Liberal, and Anti-Magyar bravo 
were sent to the Hungarian Millenary Exhibition as 
the official representative of Vienna. Elsewhere we 
publish a letter from that city dealing with the 
real nature of the Anti-Semite agitation. 


THE Red Cross Mission to Abyssinia, which has 
just left Odessa, may, of course, only be an expression 
of sympathy between two ancient Churches which 
are also States. Still, it is impossible not to reflect 
that the strictly medical staff is only about a fourth 
of it, and that a Russian paper explained not long 
ago that Russia required a footing in Abyssinia in 
order to secure her communications with the Far 
East against English interruptions until the Siberian 
railway should be complete. The geography of this 
statement, it is true, is somewhat questionable, and 
we have heard so much of Russian activity and 
Russian agents that there is a natural tendency to 
relegate them to the sphere of the political novelist. 
Still, taking the Mission in connection with the 
stories now assuming definiteness and even veri- 
similitude as to the importation of arms into 
Abyssinia by French agency, it is at least advisable 
to be prepared for developments in that country 
which may seriously affect the Triplo Alliance. 
And of course, if England is to be tacked on to it, 
they will affect us most of all. 


Tus Spanish General Election has more than 
fulfilled the expectations of the Ministry. Their 
supporters are returned in the proporticn of nearly 
four t> one—which makes one doubt whether th 


a 
intention ascribed to the Government, and referred 
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parties returned in order to secure that the votes on 
Cuba should be the visible expression of the national 
will can really have been serious. It is not creditable 
to them, moreover, that their agents should have 
strained every nerve to defeat the Marquis de 
Cabrinafia in Madrid—whose candidature was a 
protest against municipal corruption—and should 
have got seats in the provinces for all the function- 
aries who are most suspected in connection with the 
recent scandalsinthatcity. Half the electorate have 
abstained, including nearly all the Republicans, 
and in Cuba the Autonomists and Reformists: so 
that the representatives of the island represent 
General Weyler rather than the native population. 
The latest reports indicate that agriculture is 
beginning again there, even in Pinar del Rio—but 
then one does not know how much trust can be 
placed on Spanish telegrams. President Cleveland, 
too, it seems, has so far compromised with Congress 
as to make inquiries through the American Embassy 
at Madrid as to the possibility of his mediation— 
but it is not difficult to predict the reply. 





WE are all of us familiar with the 
popular tendency— Volksetymologie 
they call it in Germany—to “give 
a meaning” of some soit to a 
foreign word and distort it into some resemblance 
of likeness to a native one. But we hardly expect 
to come across an instance of the process in a 
serious political article in a leading journal. Yet 
this week the Montags Revue of Vienna, discoursing 
on the European situation, talks about Russia 
advancing towards India, “swallowing up one 
Pufferstaat after another” as she goes on. Now 
Pufferstact is clearly our “ buffer-State”; but 


LITERATURE 
AND SCIENCE. 


Puffer, according to the dictionary, does not 
mean a buffer, but “a _ buffet, a blow with 
the fist.” In short, the writer conceives that the 


function of a State of this kind is to stand between 
possible combatants, so that if either moves it may 
straightway punch the offender's head. The buffet- 
State—if we may translate his term thus—is to give 
the blows and not receive them. It is an ingenious 
interpretation, but we cannot recommend buffer- 
States to assume the suggested rdle. 


Tre exhibition of the drawings of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones at the Fine Art Society's galleries is 
extremely interesting for the insight it gives into 
this great artist's methods ; although it may perhaps 
be claimed by come of those who visit it as justifying 
their regret that he should have cut himself off to 
some extent from the life and problems of his own 
struggling, yearning age, to revert to a picturesque 
but outworn medievalism. It is very frank to allow 
the public a peep behind the scenes in this way, and 
admit the world to see the methods of work. The 
drawings are admirable, and full of a charm, a 
delicacy, and a humanity which it is a pity should 
be lost, to a large extent, in the more elaborate 
pictures. Perhaps, instead of more elaborate, we 
should say more complete or important, for these 
drawings are very elaborate, and contain more life 
and energy than is exhibited in their more mature 
form. The age itself must share the blame of what 
some will consider the great renunciation. Had it 
given to the artist his rightful work and a free hand, 
he might have left upon his time and among his own 
people a more imposing monument of decorative art 
—one which would have given still greater matter 
for thought and rejoicing through the ages to come. 





THe production of the “ Unpublished Works of 
Edward Gibbon” (London: John Murray) has 
proved a much more formidable task than it was 
expected to be. The book will consequently not 


appear until the autumn, at which season Mr. Murray 





also expects to publish a work on “The Japanese 
Alps,” by the Rev. Walter Weston, lately British 
Chaplain at Kobé, a beautifully illustrated account 
of climbing and exploration in the unfamiliar 
mountain regions of Central Japan. Another 
notable work of travel, “The Great Rift Valley,” 
by a scientific authority—Mr. J. W. Gregory, 
of the Natural History Museum—deals with an 
interesting geological fault, the result of volcanic 
action, in the neighbourhood of Mount Kenya in 
East Africa, and with the botanical, zoological, 
ethnological and political aspects and prospects of 
the region. And we may also notice among Mr. 
Murray’s announcements “ The Life and Letters of 
Samuel Butler, D.D.,” by his grandson and name- 


sake, the author of “Erewhon,”’ and a very 
different person from his grandfather. The latter 


was headmaster of Shrewsbury School for thirty- 
eight years, and then Bishop of Lichfield, and 
the book throws much light on public school life 
(especially at Shrewsbury and Rugby) just before 
the Arnoldian period, and on the “high and dry” 
phase of the English Church. Finally, a work of 
peculiar interest may be expected in the autumn— 
the “Life of Jowett,” by Mr. Evelyn Abbott and 
Prof. Lewis Campbell, a biography of “the Master’ 
by two of his best known and most learned pupils 
at the college which owes its great position to his 
organising talent and personal qualities. 


Mr. H. W. Lucy's “Diary of the Home 
Rule Parliament, 1592-95" was published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. on Wednesday last. The 
forthcoming issue of “ Royal Academy Pictures,” by 
the same firm, will contain a reproduction in photo- 
gravure of Sir John Millais’s new Academy picture, 
“The Forerunner,” by permission of the artist. 


THE use of the Riéntgen rays in connection with 
surgery is spreading daily throughout the world, 
and although so brief a period has elapsed since the 
discovery of the new light, it has already been 
employed for most important purposes, whilst its uses 
are constantly being extended. Medical men, both 
in this country and in America, are now experiment- 
ing with it in a new direction. It has long been 
known that the microbes of many diseases die 
rapidly on being exposed to light, and physicians 
are now experimenting in the belief that the 
Réntgen rays will be just as fatal to the bacteria of 
disease as ordinary light. It is announced from 
Chicago that this fact has been proved conclusively 
by certain medical men there. In this country, we 
believe, the demonstration is not yet complete; but 
some of the foremost English physicians and 
surgeons believe that it will be possible to sterilise 
and destroy the bacteria of many diseases by placing 
the patient in a bath of these mysterious rays. If 
this be so, we are undoubtedly on the eve of one of 
the greatest discoveries in medicine—a discovery 
which may revolutionise not only methods of treat- 
ment, but almost the conditions of life itself. 


Sirk JOHN CHRISTIAN SCHULTZ, 
K.C.M.G., had been for many years 
in the Dominion Parliament, and 
recently had been Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, 
in the earlier development of which region he had 
taken a considerable part.—Dr. William Sharp, 
F.R.S., had done much for science -teaching at 
Rugby, and for the care of the sick in general.— 
Mr. J. H. D. Goldie, a celebrated Cambridge stroke, 
had helped to restore the fortunes of that University 
in the boat-race after a long period of defeat.—Mr. 
Arthur Cecil had long been one of the most popular 
of comedy actors: at first in connection with the 
German Reeds’ entertainment, finally with the Court 
Theatre.—To M. Tricoupis, by far the best known 
in England of Greek—perhaps of all foreign—states- 
men of the time, we refer elsewhere. 


OBITUARY. 
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A NEW PROGRAMME, 





HOSE militant Liberals who have been inclined 
to find fault with their less aggressive brethren 
because they have not been prepared to adopt a 
fighting programme on the spur of the moment may 
now rest content. A programme has been provided 
for the Liberal party which promises to give it 
sufficient work for some years to come. It has been 
provided, however, not by the National Liberal 
Federation, or by the Radical Committee, or anybody 
associated with the cause of Liberalism, but by the 
leader of the Tory party. A few months ago it 
seemed to the despairing that the boundaries of 
parties had been all but effaced, and that we were 
never again to witness a pitched battle between the 
supporters of Liberal principles on the one hand and 
the supporters of the old Tory creed on the other. 
To-day it is evident that the dividing line between 
the two great parties—whos2 existence depends not 
upon the momentary fluctuations of contemporary 
politics, but upon the essential differences in the 
mental constitution of different men—the party of 
progress and the party of reaction, is just as clear 
and distinct as it ever was. Mr. Balfour—for we 
may regard Mr. Balfour as being, after all, the real 
leader of the Coalition now in office—has supplied 
the most ardent of Liberals with all that he could 
desire in the way of a fighting programme. In 
home politics he has given us once more, after an 
interval of more than a generation, the old cry of 
town against country, and of Nation against 
Church. There is no need to dwell upon this part 
of the programme with which the electors have now 
to deal. Its first section—the old struggle between 
the dwellers in the town and the landed interests— 
has not yet been fully developed. We await that de- 
velopment with a good deal of curiosity, but without 
the slightest misgiving as to the opinion of the mass of 
the population concerning it. Indeed, the Budget 
is of itself a most impressive lesson in the realities 
of Tory rule. So long as this Ministry remains in 
office it is clear that the dwellera in the towns 
will have to submit to be taxed for the benefit 
of the country landlords. So far as the second 
section, the struggle between the Nation and the 
Church for possession of the schools, is concerned, 
we already see how the public at large regard it. 
Not even the most besotted adherents of the Clerical 
party can any longer delude themselves with the 
belief that Englishmen are going to sit down in 
passive acquiescence whilst the great system of 
public education which was founded in 1870 is 
destroyed before their eyes, and the training of their 
children is committed to the care of the clergy of 
a particular sect. If the Government had done 
nothing more than give us this Education Question 
upon which to appeal to the electors at the next 
General Election, they would have done more than 
enough to earn the gratitude of every Liberal. 

Bat it is when we tura to the field of foreign 
affairs that we see most clearly the absolute di- 
versity of epinion which still exists between Liberals 
and their opponents. The lamentable adventure 
on the Nile must of itself be a touchstone dividing 
Liberals and Tories. It is by far the most serious 
undertakivug in foreign politics upon which this 
country has entered during the past decade. Re- 
garded in its most favourable light, it is an under- 
taking which imperils the national fortanes and 
must impose a heavy drain upon the national 
resources. The mask has for the moment been laid 
aside by the authors of this great enterprise. It is 
nothing less than the reconquest of the Soulan—ia 
other words, of a district half as big as Europe—to 
which we have been committed by the present Govern- 





ment. Already we are told that the commander of the 
expedition, of which as yet we have seen but the faint 
beginnings, has been nominated ; and this commander 
is none other than Sir Redvers Baller, the man whom 
the late Government designated for the post of Com~- 
mander-in-Chief, and who even under the present 
Administration holds the second place in the 
military hierarchy. There is no need to dilate upon 
the significince of this fact. If the expedition up 
the Nile were intended to be a mere promenade, or 
if it were to act only on the defensive, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that it would be placed under the 
comnand of some soldier whose position in the 
English army was less important than is that of Sir 
Redvers Baller. It must be a larg2 and very grave 
campaign that is contemplated when he is selected 
for the command. We may take it, therefore, that 
unless some new change in the policy of Ministers 
should happen, we are committed to a renewal of 
the attempt to reconquer a vast province of Africa, 
nominally for Egypt, in reality for ourselves. We 
know what that attempt cost us when it was last 
made. That it will cost us less on this occasion no 
min will venture to predict. Its end may be a great 
triamph for British arms. But there is no one who 
will dare to affirm that the triumph will not have to 
be purchased at a terrible price. Even if this were 
not so, however, there remains one significant fact 
which we trust will sink deep into the minds of all 
Liberals: that is, the fact that we are entering 
upon tltis great campaiga without provocation, All 
the excuses that have been put forth by those who 
advocate it have been the merest and most trans- 
parent of subterfuges. We kaow that it is dis- 
approved by those who are best able to judge the 
trae interests of Egypt. We know that it has not 
been provoked by any aggressive action on the part 
of the enemy in the Soudan. For the first time in 
her history, England is plunged into war because 
she has a Government that wishes for war—a 
Government the members of which believe that the 
present is a fuvourable moment for entering upon a 
great campaign which is demanded neither by our 
honour nor our interests. 

Here, then, there ought to be the clearest of all 
dividing lines between the policy of the Opposition 
and that of the Government. The Liberal party is 
supposed to be not a “ peace-at-any-price”’ party, 
but a party which views war a3 a last resource, to 
be avoided wherever possible at any cost except that 
of honour. It is now confronted by an administra 
tion which is plunging into a great war without 
even pretending that the national honour is at stake, 
or that the national interests are involved in it. The 
question has been put again and again as to where 
the originator of this mad scheme is to be found. 
No answer has been vouchsafed to that question; 
but it seems not impossible that we shal! eventually 
find the solution of the mystery not at Cairo, and 
not even in London, but in the German capital. 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe that Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues would have entered 
upon this campaign absolutely without any reason 
at all; and, as no reason is forthcoming, we are 
driven to the conclusion that there is some hidden 
motive. The only motive that seems probable is the 
desire to satisfy certain foreign Powers, of whom 
Germany is by far the most conspicuous. The most 
sagacious men outside the Cabinet incline to. the 
belief that we have undertaken the Nile expedition, 
with all its hazards and with its inevitable cost, 
under pressure from abroad; in other words, we are 
to attemp’ the reconquest of the Soudan is order t 
serve the interests primarily of Italy, but in reality 
of the Triple Alliance, of which Germiny is the 
head. If this suspicion is well founded if moins 
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that we have been practically involved in the 
meshes of that Alliance. Sooner or later we 
shall know the truth; but it seems only too 
probable that within the last three months the 
position of Great Britain as one of the foremost 
Powers of the world has undergone an enormous and 
a disastrous change. For generations we have been 
proud of cur independence—proud of the fact that 
whilst we were the enemies of none, we lay under ro 
burden of obligation to any. The Government of 
Lord Rosebery maintained this position of indepen- 
dence at all costs,and in doing so served the best 
interests of the country. The Government of Lord 
Salisbury seems to have abandoned it, and to have 
committed Great Britain to an alliance which may 
possibly bring some compensations in the shape of 
material advantages, but which will unquestionably 
fetter our action in all parts of the world and deprive 
us of our boasted independence. No Liberal, we feel 
assured, will willingly acquiesce in such a policy as 
this. Hateful as the new Soudan expedition must 
be under any circumstances, it will seem infinitely 
more hateful to all Liberals if it should have 
imposed upon us that gravest of all misfortunes—cur 
entanglement in the enmities and alliances of Con- 
tinental States. 


THE LAND BILL. 


TE\HERE is something peculiarly irritating in Mr. 
4 Gerald Balfour's way of treating Irish ques- 
tions. His réle is a different one from his brother’s. 
He is to ke the painstaking administrator rather 
than the aggressive combatant, the quiet reformer 
rather than the heroic enforcer of “law and order.” 
But, though he possesses many qualities which fit 
him for his peculiar and, as we think, impossible, 
task, he has one great defect. He affects a detach- 
ment from the prejudices of contending Irish parties 
which he does not feel, and argues in favour of the 
landlords against the tenants, while pretending to 
regard both as an Indian civilian regards Mussul- 
man and Hindoo. It would not surprise us, there- 
fore, if the Bill which was introduced on Monday 
should turn out, when it is carefully studied in 
print, to be a better Billthan Irish members imagined 
as they listened to an opening statement, which was 
marred by these irritating faults of manner. As we 
write the Bill bas only just been printed, and as it con- 
tains some thirty folio peges cf technicalities, we can 
only attempt some vague first impressions. We do not 
altogether agree with the criticism which has been 
directed against the vast compass of the Bill. As 
we have often pointed out, the Irish Land Question 
long ago became one of complicated detail, and 
however much room there may still be on the plat- 
form for rhetorical declamation about first principles, 
the business of the House of Commons is to dismiss 
that declamation as irrelevant, and to deal with a 
practical question within definite limits. Their task 
is to proceed on the basis of the two great founda- 
tions of the Land Law, the: Tenure Act of 1881, 
which legalises and regulates dual ownership, and 
the Purchase Acts, which enable one of the two 
owners to buy out the other. Statesmen have laid 
down the principles. The principles of the 1881 
Act were combated by the Conservatives, and by no 
one more vigorously than by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, but they are now accepted, in phrase at 
least, by his brother, and by all but a few irre- 
eoncilable landlord members. The large advances of 
Imperial money to establish a peasant proprietary 
were opposed by the Liberals in 1888 and 1891— 
though, indeed, the first Land Purchase proposals 
were made by Mr. John Bright—but now that the 
money has been voted no Liberal will offer any 











opposition to proposals designed to make it use- 
fully effective. Thus there is really no room for 
generalisation in speaking of the Government Bill, 
and it is an indication of ignorance to attempt it. 

The Bill is divided into three main divisions—Land 
Tenure, Procedure, and Purchase clauses. Of these 
the first are necessarily the most contentious. They 
deal with two groups of questions—firstly, what farms 
are to be within the purview of the Land Acts; and, 
secondly, what part of such farms belongs to the 
tenant. On the first question we cannot understand 
how any statesmanlike man could be in serious doubt. 
A system of dual ownership has been established which 
applies to some two-thirds of the area of Ireland. 
The other third is excluded for the most varied and 
peculiar reasons, some of them specious but few of 
them sound. Mr. Morley, by his Bill, would pro- 
bably have brought in about three-fourths of the 
excluded third, and would have left no rea! ground 
of complaint. Mr. Balfour, if we understand him 
rightly, will not bring in much more than one-fourth 
of the excluded third. Oar estimates must neces- 
sarily be conjectural, but we believe them to be 
roughly accurate. This half-heartedness on the 
Chief Secretary’s part will be the chief cause of 
delay in passing the Bill through committee. The 
exclusions which he maintains are some of them so 
obviously indefensible that amendments can te 
moved with good hope of success. Castle Rackrent 
had a wide demesne. The castle was not castellated 
and the demesne was not planted, but the names were 
there. The Lord of Castle Rackrent let bis demesne 
to tenants to cultivate it. They cultivate it just as 
other Irish tenants do, making all the improve ments. 
But they cannot get fair rents fixed. Some poor 
mountain tenants were in arrears with their rent. 
Perhaps the arrears had run on since the famine— 
a sort of double hanging gale. When the Land 
Acts passed they talked of getting fair rents fixed. 
The landlord immediately pressed for the arrears, 
got an ejectment decree, evicted them, or, after the 
Act of 1887, served them with an eviction notice. 
The tenants were restored; no others would take 
the Jand. They pay rent, just as other tenants do, 
for the land which they reclaimed. But they are 
“future tenants”? within the meaning of the Land 
Acts, and none of them, though they number 50,000, 
can get a fair rent fixed. So, too, with tenants who 
hold under tenancies created by the Land Judges on 
encumbered estates. These indefensible exclusions 
are maintained by Mr. Balfour, and they are ren- 
dered the more ridiculous inasmuch as any of these 
excluded tenants can get loans to purchase their 
holdings, though they cannot get the fair rent fixed 
as a basis for purchase. 

The other class of tenure clauses, dealing with 
the apportionment of the value of the farm between 
landlord and tenant, have also been the subject of 
much adverse criticism from the Irish point of view. 
We should like to reserve our cpinion until we 
have had a few days to consider the text. We 
were never much impressed with Mr. Morley’s 
Improvement Clause, nor do we see any great 
practical advantage in the almost metaphysical 
discussions about inherent value. If the Court 
were to presume that all improvements were made 
by the tenant, unless they were proved to have 
been made by the landlord, and to allow the tenant 
a fair return for his money, there would not be much 
surplus result of inherent value left to fight about. 
The really important way to secure the tenant’s 
interest in improvements is to have impartial men 
sent down to value them, and this brings us to the 
Procedure proposals, which are the second portion of 
the Bill. There we are inclined to agree with the Chief 
Secretary, subject to some reservations as to the 
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refusal to reduce the jadicial terms. 
procedure is needlessly complicated, and some amend- 


The present 


ment was certainly required. Even the thirty years’ 
clause might be found useful. Jf Mr. Gerald Balfour 
proves to have framed a workable plan of making 
rents follow the variations in agricultural prices he 
may have set an example to English landlords as 
well, Curiously enough the great difficulty in 
getting the produce-rents to work satisfactorily is the 
want of impartial men to collect the prices. The 
Land Commission has never been able to issu3 
returns of prices—especially in the case of cattle— 
which were generally regarded as accurate, 

The Purchase Clauses will need a more detailed 
consideration than we have space for this week. 
[t is, however, worth notiog that the Government 
have had to admit the complete breakdown of 
the great Purchase Scheme of 1891. The Act 
has not worked, owing to the Purchasers In- 
surance Fund and other defects which Irish 
members pointed out at the time, and these 
defects are now to be removed. But even more 
striking is the admission by the Treasury that if 
the Act had worked it would have led to a huge 
insolvency. The financial part of the scheme was 
framed by Mr. Goschen. The guaranteed land stock 
and the contingent guarante2s were his pet ideas, 
Bat it turns out thit he was all wrong in his 
figures. Sir Henry Fowler and the Irish members 
both told him that guaranteed land stock wou!d rise 
above par. It has risen, in common with other 
securities, and the consequence is that the annuity 
to be paid by the tenant is not sufficient to redeem 
the sums to be advanced. So at least the Treasury 
say—but as the Treasury were wrong in 1891, they 
must not expect to be too readily trusted in 1896, 








OUR PAUPER 


NE of the few good points in the Education Bill 

is the clause which transfers from the Home 
Office and the Local Government Board to the 
Education Department the control of Industrial and 
Poor Law Schools respectively. Scarcely had the 
Bill been introduced when the report of the Depart- 
mental Committe2 on Poor Law Schools appeared, 
and showed how urgent was the necessity for some 
such chang? in their case. Seldom has the report 
of any committee been so widely read through the 
Press, or excited more righteous indignation in the 
public mind. There had, indeed, long bzen rumours 
that things at these schoo!s were not what they ought 
to be. Ovcasionally questions wereasked about them 
in Parliament, and the answers were by no means 
satisfactory. In the case cf poisoning by bad meat 
at the Forest Gate S-hools there wa3 an official 
investigation, and the evidence disclosed a shocking 
state of neglect. Bat nothing was done, except 
that an attendant named Elliott, who had truthfully 
described the disgusting condition of the food 
served to the children, was dismissed by the local 
guardians. We regret to see that even during the 
present week Mr. Chaplin ha; declined to take any 
steps in Elliott’s favour, oa the ground that the 
Board cannot rake up a grievance three years old. 
Mr. Chaplin is, of course, not so much in fault as 
his predecessor. Bat the treatment of this man 
has been abominable, and his claims ought to be 
pressed in Committee of Supply on the vote for the 
Local Government Boar]. The Departmental Com- 
mittee was only obtained after long and persistent 
efforts to put pressure on the Board. Mr. Hadden, 
the Rector of Aldgate, took an active part in this 
useful agitation, and so did Mrs. Barnett, whose 
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husband is at the head of Toynbee Hall. Sir Henry 
Fowler was obdurate. But at last Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
gave way and selected Mr. Mundsl'a to preside over 
the Committee which has so disagrcea ly astonished 
London, Another member of the Committee was 
Mrs. Barnett, and a third was Sir John Gorst. Their 
revelations are appalling. The condition of the 
schools is, and has long been, almost incredibly bad. 
The record of their mismanagement reminds one of 
Dotheboys Hall rather than of any more modern 
institution for the young. The children have been 
so scandalously neglected that if the schools had 
been in private hands there would have been a 
demand for a public prosecution. It is a strain 
upon imagination, as well as upon belief, to realise 
that these are the schools of the State, and under 
the nominal supervision of an office directly respon- 
sible to the House of Commons. The education 
given in them has been a fares, and the sanitary 
horrors tolerated in them a crime. The teachers 
are not qualified, there is no Code, and the law is 
systematically broken by the managers every day. 
If there are wors? abases in local administration 
they have not yet been discovered. 

The system thus ruthlessly exposed dates from 
the time when Dickens was devoting the power of 
his genius to the furtherance of social reform. It 
was in 1844 that Parliament, by way of getting the 
children of paupers out of the workhouss, enabled 
boards of guardians to combine and constitute a 
“school district.” This was a quarter of a century 
before compulsory educ ition and School Boards. The 
administrative machinery creited for the purgoses 
of the Act belonged to that class of “indirect repre- 
sentation”? which is so dear to the heart of the 
political philosopher, and which attaine 1 its zenith in 
the Metropolitan Board. The first result was schools 
far too large to be properly managed. In on school 
there are now more than a thousand children, and 
in another more than fifteen hundred. E:on is bad 
enough. But at Etoa there are masters’ house:, and 
each house is like a separate school. We need 
hardly say that the resemblance is purely numerical, 
except, indeed, that in these wretched establish- 
ments of the Poor Law there is the grossest extrava- 
gance. It costs thirty pounds a year to bring up 
one of these poor waifs and strays in dirt, ignorance, 
and disease. They are badly taught, because their 
teachers are incompetent. They are slow to learn, 
because their health is ruined by neglect. The 
scourge of these schools is ophthalmia, and every- 
body knows that ophthalmia is a symptom of consti- 
tutional derangement. At Sutton there was such 
a terrible epidemic of this complaint that eleven 
children became blind. Tae cause of the blind- 
ness and the suffering is, in one word, drains. 
That the Local Government Board should have 
allowed this cruelty to be inflicted without inter- 
ference is a disgraca which cannot be explained 
away. ‘The Board may be overworked, and is 
about to be relieved of some functions, not 
before it was time. But while excessive 
work may be an excuse for omitting to notice 
details here and there, to plead it as an apology for 
acquiescing in a whole system of maladministration 
is absurd. Probably the reason—though not, of 
course, the justification—for the failure ot the Board 
to do its duty in this respect is that the superintend- 
ence of education was not a natural part of its 
business. In 1844 there was no Local Government 
Board, and the Poor Law Board took the schools as 
a wheel in the dismal machine of pauperizm. The 
present Government, with their eyes open, are con- 
templating a similar blunder. ‘They deliberately 
propose to remove the control of elementary educa- 
tion from the D-partmen’ which unders‘anis it by 
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training and experience, and to put it in the hands 
of bodies who know nothing about it, who care 
nothing abcut it, and who cau hardly be blamed for 
their indifference. 

In 1847 the Poor Law Board directed that the 
children of the pauper schools should be taught 
“reading, writing, arithmetic, and the principles of 
the Christian religion.’’ This brief and compendious 
curriculum has never been extended. It would be 
interesting, though rather painfal, to know what 
these poor victims of official negligence conceive the 
Christian religion as exemplified in their case to be. 
These schools employ more than a hundred and 
seventy teachers, of whom only one in three has 
been at a training college. There is no grant, and 
therefore no motive for efficiency. The “ industrial 
training *’ means, as it meant under the beneficent 
rule of Mr. Squeers, that the boys and girls are 
put to do odd jobs in the house and garden in the 
hope of keeping down the bill for their keep. Girls 
are turned out who cannot wash or iron, or I'ght a 
fire or lay a table. The Guardians do not care a fiz 
for the law, and nobody compels them to show it 
any respect. There is no standard for half-timers, 
and, so far from the legal age of eleven being 
observed, boys are made to work at ten, and girls at 
eight. The Committee recommend that these schools 
should be placed under a new central authority which 
would constantly overlook them, and break them up 
into manageable size. Sir John Gorst and Mrs, 
Barnett, separately and specifically, suggest that the 
authority should be the Education Department. 
‘The Vice-President has embodied his own opinion 
in his own Bill. He is perfectly right. Bat the 
urgency of this reform cannot be exaggerated. 
The Education Bill, if it ever passes, will pass, after 
a. protracted strugg'e, in a shape which cannot be 
foreseen. The transference of the Poor Law schools 
could be effected in a Bill of one clause, to which 
there would be no opposition. Why, then, should 
it be retained in a controversial and complicated 
measure where it is mix: d up with all sorts of other 
things, and to which it does not really belong? Sir 
John Gorst’s philanthropy is genuine and practical. 
How far he is responsible for the Education Bill we 
do not know. Bat this particular bit of it is un- 
doubtedly bis. He can, it he pleases, rescue it from 
the dangers which hang over the rest of the measure, 
and carry it through both Houses of Parliament 
before the Whits untide recess. 


AN EXAMPLE FROM CANADA, 





TTJVHUE long struggle in the Dominion Parliament— 

which has no clesure rules to prevent it from 
breaking the world’s record for continuity of sittings 
and vigorous and probably successful obstruction— 
is of peculiar interest and instruction to us in 
England at the present moment. The Catholic 
clergy of Canada have taken up the Manitoba 
schools grievance—which in itself is not a very 
great cne even to thoroughgoing partisans of 
denominationalism in education—and pushed it 
vigorously for tbe last four years, not so much 
because it is specially irritating to them, as because 
it enables them to put the screw on the present 
Conservative, not to say Orange, Government. 
Denominationalism in elementary education is a 
system which the English colonist, when not ham- 
pered by special political or ecclesiastical inflaences, 
generally rejects. In Australia, except the Western 
colony, the elementary school is secular or un- 
sectarian. In Canada, except so far as the 


provinces are affected by the French element, the 
tendency is towards undenominationalism—that is to 
say, there are generally English elementary schools 
with religious but unsectarian teaching, and a con- 
science clause; but the Catholics have schools of 
their own where there are enough of them, and 
these schools are supported out of the education rate. 
In Quebee and in Ontario, where the Catholics 
are numerous, the school is Catholic or Protestant in 
accordance with the religion of the majority of the in- 
habitants; but it may be said that practically through- 
out Canada the only schools that are very distinctly 
denominational are the Roman Catholic. Now, 
Manitoba, as most people know, when it was ad- 
mitted into the Duminion, had a syst«m of separate 
Catholic and Protestant schools resembling that in 
Qaebee. Cathelics controlled the schools where 
they formed the majority, and ya‘d education rate 
to their own schools where these existed—otherwise 
they did not pay at all. Similarly, Protestants did 
not pay rates in support of Catholic schools. 
Manitoba was a’mitted into the Dominion with the 
understanding that the Catholic privileges would be 
maintained, but in 1890 the sezara‘te school system 
was abolished. The Catholic population by that 
time had become a relatively unimportant minority ; 
the Catholic schools, as is shown by the examination 
questions set to teachers, were ludicrously inefficient ; 
the exemption from school rates in ail of the 
schools of the opposite persuasion hindered the 
development of education; and the separate system 
kept up the old distinction of races which had been the 
basis of the Riel rebellion. The Catholics, of course, 
insisted that the abolition was a breach of faith; 
and though the grievance comp’ained of is really 
trifling, still, from a legal point of view, there is a 
good deal to be said for their contention. Last year, 
after a long contest, the Privy Council confirmed 
them in it and allowed their right of appeal 
to the Dominion Government, which made a reme- 
dial order on the Government of Manitoba. That 
Government showed in various ways that it would 
not comply, and cou!d not, if it would; and the 
General Election last year supported i's position. 
Accordingly, after much negotiation and postpone- 
ment, the Remedial Act—containing 112 clauses, one 
of which suspended its operation till the Manitoban 
Government shou'd have been again appealed to— 
was brought int> the Dominion House. After the 
second reading another attempt was made at a 
settlement ; but it broke down, and an attempt was 
made to.force the Act through the Committee stage, 
which, after the two longest continuous sittings on 
record in any Parliament, ended on Wednesday with 
the virtual withdrawal of the Bill. 

Should any similar measure ever pass, it will 
raise a great many interesting problems in the 
Canadian Constitution. The late Bill appears to 
have contained no sanctions—to have provided no 
means for its own enforcement. Taxation for pro- 
vincial purposes is a matter solely for the provincial 
Parliaments. This Bill provided an Education Board 
for the province and school district trustees, and not 
a cent of pub'ic morey for their use. The trustees 
could not have raised loans successfully unless the 
provincial authorities had tanctioned them; and 
even an appeal to the Governor-General in Council 
would not have helped them much. Nothing short 
of a military occupation would have made the Act 
work unless the Manitobans chose: and the diffi- 
culty about supplies must always recur whenever 
Protestant feeling is excited or educational, or even 
Imperialist, enthusiasm rekindled. The Manitoban 
electorate are perfectly satisfied with their school 
system as it stands. Even the Cutholic laity say 





ptivately they do not want their children turned 
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over to petty, inefficient schools (as the schocls of a 
small minority must be) directed by their own priest- 
hood. And for those who do there are a mu titude 
of Catholic conventual and other schools not State- 
aided; so that the only grievance is that Catholics 
have to pay rates to support schools not controlled by 
their own priests. The Manitoban Premier offered a 
reasonable compr >mise, or rather t vo—ither secular 
schools, or separa'e denominational teaching at fixed 
hours ia the school-buildings, to be undertaken by 
the representatives of such religious persuasions as 
chose. But the Dominion Government wanted the 
Nova Scotian system and separate Catholic schools 
supportel by the Catholics’ rates. So» the negotia- 
tions broke down and obstruction commenced. 

Now, it is notable that the complications of this 
worked-up grievance with other questions has pro- 
duced a remarkable effect on political parties, About 
twenty Conservatives have “bolted” under the 
leadership of an Orange Grand Master, Mr. D’Alton 
MacCarthy; and Mr. Laurier, the leader of the 
Quebec Liberals, is in open revolt against his own 
Episcopate, on the ground that the Bill is a distinct 
interference with provincial rights, Soon the General 
Election must come—an electioa complicated largely 
by tariff questions, bat largely also fought on this 
question—and then how will parties be affected? 
Will the Orangemen of Ontario continue to bolt (as 
bye-elections bave recently indica‘ed), and will the 
Catholic laity of Quebee follow the‘r clergy, or stick 
to their political leader on the ground that pro- 
vincial rights ar2 precious, and that if they are 
interfered with in Manitoba this year in the interest 
of the Catholics, they may be interfered with in a 
few years’ time to the detriment of the same Church 
in Quebec? And wiil Mr. Laurier, as the Conserva- 
tives expect, convince his lay following that, after 
all, he can make better terms for them thin an 
Orange Premier? And how will the influence of the 
French-Canadians who have ben mill-hinds ia 
Maszachusetts affect their untrave'led countrymen ? 
The situation is full of int2rest—constitutional 
perhaps in the future, political at the present 
moment. It is full, als», of instruction for us. 
Just thirteen months ago Lord Salisbury appealed 
to experience “in Canada and elsewhere” in 
fayour of concession to denominatinal claims. We 
pointed out at the time that colonial and 
United States experience went mostly the other 
way, and that Lord Salisbury was thinking only 
of Ontario and Quebec. If Manitcba stands firm, 
and the Canadians valae their privileges and 
support that Home Ru'e and that common school 
education, f:e2 from sacerdotal contro’, that, for the 
most part, they are fortunate enough to possess, they 
will do real service not only to the interests of their 
own children but to two of the grea‘ aims of English 
Liberalism to-day. 














FINANCE, 





HE feeling in the City continues to improve. 
The German Emperor's visit to Italy and 
Austria in succession seems to prove that the 
danger of a break-up of the Triple Alliance is 
past. The influence of Russia, it is believed, 
is being used both in France and in the Balkan 
Peninsula to prevent disturbances; and there are 
strong hopes entertained that the Venezuelan 


question will be very soon settled satisfactorily. 
The fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange, 
which ended on Wednesday evening, showed, as 
was expected, that but a very small speculative 
account is open for the rise, and there was very little 
demand for loans, while bankers were eager to 





lend at almost nominal rates. In consequence 
there has been a general advance in quotations, 
although business is still very restricted. Consols 
at one times touched 111. The price is extravagant, 
but it may probably go higher, for just now bankers 
and great financial houses are unable to employ 
their surplus funds in either lending or discounting, 
and therefore they are buying first-class securities. 
There has also been an improvement in the Home 
Railway market. The traflic returas are exceedingly 
good, and everything shows that trade is once more 
decidedly improving. The woollen trade in York- 
shire is exceedingly good; a very fair business is 
being done in Lancashire; and there are signs of a 
recovery in the iron trade. Tae coal trade is, 
perhaps, less prosperous than the others; but it is 
believed that the active shipbuilding going on, 
which is already having an influence upon iron, will 
by-and-by improve the coal market. There was 
also, on Wednesday, some recovery both in Chilian 
and Argentine securities. The boundary dispute 
between the two countries has for some time 
past been depressing the market; but the report 
that the question wiil probably be submitted to 
the arbitration of our own Government caused a 
considerable rally on Wednesday. International 
securities are neglected, and very little is doing in 
Paris or any other great Continental market. Early 
in the week American securities declined, but there 
Was some recovery on Wednesday. The recovery, 
however, can hardly be maintained, for trade is very 
bad in the United States, the disorder in the currency 
is as great as ever, and the active electoral campaiga 
is now about to begin. We would warn investors, 
therefore, not to be led away by the too sanguine 
views of interested persons. In spite of the very 
serious news from Matabeleland, there has been 
soms dealing this week in Rhodesian securities 
of various kinds, and Chartered Company's shares 
are surprisingly well maintained. There has been 
more business likewise in Transvaal gold shares and 
in the West Australian and New Zealand gold shares 
likewise. Although the negotiations between Mr. 
Chimberlain and President Kruger have not yet 
come toa close, the feeling in the City is very general 
that an arrangement will certainly be arrived at. 
But there are still doubts whether Peesident Krager 
will visit this country or not. 

Bankers are loudly complaining that money is 
almost unlendable. Loans for ten days or so have 
been freely made throughout the week at |} pear cent. 
per annum, and three months’ bank bills had been 
discounted at } per cent. Several of the banks are 
refusing to do business on these terms; but it is not 
likely that there will be any recovery in rates for a 
considerable time to come. In the lovg run, of 
course, the improvement in trade will raise the value 
of loanable capital, but that will take some 
time. Meanwhile, gold is likely to come in con- 
siderable amount from the United States, and, of 
course, the outturn of the mines is on an im- 
mense scale. The silver market was dull early 
in the week, but recovered on Wednesday upon 
some purchases for the Far East. India is buying 
a little; and it is thought likely that a Chinese 
demand will now spring up, for the time is rapidly 
approaching when the tea crops will have to be 
moved down to the ports for export to Earops. But 
the Chinese Government is not in a position to 
make the large purchases that were expected some 
little time ago. And the Japanese Government is 
not buying; on the contrary, it is expending nearly 
the whole of the indemnity money in the purchase 
of ships and munitions of war generally. The India 
Council continues to sell its drafts fairly well. It 
disposed of the whole 60 lakhs offered on Wednes- 
day at prices ranging from 1s. 2,),d. to 1s. 2,',d. per 
rupee. Probably the demaud for drafts wiil con- 
tinue for some weeks yet; but about the end of 
May the active export season will end, and then it 
is to be anticipated that there will be a considerable 
falling off in the demand for drafts. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


Ss" TURDA Y.—There is a good deal of grumbling 

among Liberal members at what happened in 
the House of Commons Iast night, when the sitting 
was abruptly closed soon after ten o'clock, in pur- 
suance of what Mr. Hanbury called “an arrangement” 
with the Opposition. Most members of the Opposi- 
tion were wholly ignorant of this arrangement, which 
appears to have been entered into by persons who had 
not the slightest authority to speak for the party asa 
whole. It seems time that some better arrangement 
than that which exists at present should be made 
for securing the efficient leadership of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons not merely when 
there is a full-dress debate, but at all times when 
the House is sitting. Sir William Harcourt cannot, 
of course, be in perpetual attendance; but arrange- 
ments ought certainly to be made in his absence 
for maintaining discipline and giving the party an 
efficient lead. 

The article in the Times to-day describing and 
defending Sir John Gorst’s Education Bill may be 
commended to the study of the friends of that 
measure. They will find in it, incidentally, the 
strongest condemnation of some of the leading 
provisions of that measure that has appeared any- 
where as yet. The writer in the Times protests 
lustily against allowing the district councils to have 
charge of educational matters, on the express ground 
that “ they are largely composed of men whose main 
objec’ is to keep down the rates and who have little 
or no sympathy with the Jabouring classes.” This 
is one of the reasons why all real friends of eduea- 
tion protest strongly against the weakening of the 
power of the central authority and the ridiculous 
proposal to make county and district councillors 
responsible for work of which they have no know- 
ledge, and with which they have no sympathy. “In 
any average rural district or parish most of the 
gentry and all the farmers think that labourers’ 
children are taught too much already ; the labourers 
themselves only want their children taught to read 
and write, and then to leave school as early as 
possible.” These are not my words, but those of 
the Times, and they show that Sir John Gorst’s 
scheme is really one not for ‘mproving, but for 
degrading and destroying the existing system of 
education so far as it is not in the hands of the 
clergy. It is a nice reflection that in 1896 we should 
be called upon to resist a great wave of reactionary 
violence directed against the public day schools of 
England! 

Sunday.— The meeting between the German 
Emperor and the King of Italy yesterday is an 
event of more importance than the British public 
wot of. Bit by bit the conviction gains ground among 
leading politicians here that this country has been 
entangled by the present Government in the meshes 
of the Triple Alliance; that we have entered upon 
our fool's errand into the Soudan at the request of 
Germany and her allies; and that the Emperor's 
visit to Venice and Vienna will be followed by a 
further development of the policy which commits us 
to the Central European Powers. It would be rash 
to pronounce avy decisive condemnation of the 
action of the Government in thus taking upon itself 
the obligations and the burden of a great European 
Alliance. Outsiders know too little to be able to 
pronounce judgment upon such a question. It may 
be that we have been forced into a position in which 
it was impossible to escape from the net that has 
been so long spread for usin vain. Both France and 
Russia bave chosen to pursue a policy which has 
certainly not been such as to strengthen the hands 
of English statesmen in their attempts to keep clear 
of Continental entanglements. But whatever may 
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be the truth as to this, it is impossible not to sigh 
for the days when a Liberal Foreign Minister was at 
least able to keep the ship of the State upon a level 





keel, and to hold her absolutely free from anything 
in the nature of compromising engagements with 
other Powers. The moment Great Britain enters the 
Triple Alliance she ceases to be mistress of her own 
destiny. 

The City sharks are still at work, by means of 
their newspapers, attempting to drag us into a direct 
conflict with the Boers. Unabashed by all that has 
happened since Jameson's raid to show the folly and 
criminality of euch a policy, and undeterred even 
by the dangerous rising of the Matabele, they 
are clamouring for “ vigorous action,” “ firmness,” 
* maintenance of the national dignity,” and so forth. 
Their real purpose is, of course, to facilitate the 
seizure of the Transvaal and the marvellous wealth 
of the Randt by the emissaries of the South African 
ring in the City. In these circumstances it is a good 
sign that the Cape Vimes, which used to be regarded 
as Mr. Rhodes’s organ, has spoken out plainly as to 
the real meaning and inevitable consequences of the 
Jingo policy if Mr. Chamberlain should be induced to 
embark upon it. That policy will involve us in a 
war not with the Boers alone, but with the Dutch 
party throughout South Africa. An army corps 
will be needed to carry the military part of the 
operation to a successful issue; and when we have 
conquered in arms, we sha!l find ourselves under the 
ban cf the civilised world and face to face with the 
task of re-building the political system of South 
Africa, which we shall have destroyed without 
provocation for the purpose of serving the mer- 
cenary interests of a gang of Jew speculators. 
This is hardly a prospect to be contemplated with 
equanimity, even if we had rot the probability of 
another great war in the Soudan before us at the 
same moment. 

Monday.—The news from South Africa is by no 
means reassuring to-day, and it is accompanied in 
the newspapers by an urgent demand that troops 
should be sent out forthwith. It seems to have 
escaped the notice of those who press for this step 
that Sir Hercules Robinson, who is distinctly better 
able to judge the necessities of the case than any- 
body in England, does not regard the sending out 
of fresh troops as necessary. But it is not against 
the Matabele that the troops are to be used. If 
they are to go out at all it will be for the purpose 
of carrying out the policy of the South African 
“ring.” 

To-day's Slandard prints something very like an 
intimation that Ministers will drop the religious 
instruction clanses cf their Educational Bill. It is 
the first sign of surrender, and ought to startle 
those who have been maintaining that the present 
Bill is not only without a fault but has met with 
general acceptance in the country. I see that the 
Times has awakened to the fact mentioned last 
week in there pages, that the proposal to make 
Town Councils the body for electing School Boards 
was originally contained in Mr. Forster's Bill in 
1870, but was dropped before the Bill had proceeded 
very far. Even in 1870 it was regarded as re- 
actionary, and as being opposed to the principles of 
popular representative control. It is curious that 
anybody should suppose that such a proposal is 
likely to be acceptable nowadays to any real 
Liberal whether he call himself a Unionist or a 
Home Ruler. 

Tucsday.—There were rumours last night that 
the %th Lancers were to be sent ont to Egypt at 
once, and that 10,000 Evglish troops are under orders 
for the Nile. Later, Matabeleland was named as the 
destination of the Lancers. It certainly looks as 
thonvgh the gold-mining Jingoes were going to 
succeed in embroiling us in a great war in South 
Africa. The Matabele rising—for which we have to 
thank the authors of the Jameson raid—is to be 
made the exense for flooding the colony with 
British troops, and then, one must suppose, pressure 
will be put upon President Kruger in the interests 
of the Uitlanders. Any scheme more detestable or 
more wicked than this it would be difficult to 
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conceive. After Mr. Chamberlain's complete sur- 
render on the Education Question, one hardly dare 
hope that he will stand firm on any point whatever. 
But his reputation, such as it is, and the authority 
he enjoys in the councils of the nation, rest at 
this moment almost wholly upon his action with 
regard to the Transvaal last January; and for his 
own sake, if for no other reason, he is bound to 
stand firm against the pressure which is being 
brought to bear upon him to incense him to embroil 
the country in a conflict with the Boers. He ought 
to be strengthened in this resolve by a knowledge of 
what is passing on the Nile. The mask has been 
thrown off by the authors of the new Soudan policy, 
and, despite the disclaimers of Ministers, everybody 
knows that a big expedition in the autumn has been 
decided upon. If it be true that Sir Redvers Buller 
is to command it, that fact alone indicates the true 
character and scope of the war. Sir Redvers Buller 
is the man who was chosen to succeed the Duke of 
Cambridge as Commander in-Chief, and who would 
undoubtedly have been appointed to that office if 
the Liberal Government had remained in power a 
few weeks longer. Possible Commanders-in-Chief 
are not sent on distant expeditions unless those 
expeditions are to be of the first importance. 

I see from the letter of an occasional corre- 
spondent of the 7'imes that the German Emperor has 
once more donned an English uniform. The fact is 
decidedly significant of his new attitude towards 
this country. Last January, at one of his interviews 
with the British Ambassador he had his English 
admiral’s uniform in the room in which the inter- 
view took place. “Ilow can I ever wear that 
again?” he demanded, after referring to the abuse 
to which he was being subjected in this country. 
At Syracuse he put on the uniform, boarded an 
Koglish man-of-war, and paid very marked atten- 
tions to its captain. This is a most unmistakable 
holding out of the olive branch, and it is to be hoped 
that there will be no indisposition in this country to 
respond to the friendly overture. 

There was much amusement last night over 
Mr. Gibson Bowles’s carefally-prepared and very 
elaborate attack upon the Treasury Bench and on 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Bowles was undoubtedly 
very witty, and his departures from good taste were 
az flagrant as usual. That he “got home” in his 
biting allusions to “Joseph” and his ingenious 
Scriptural parallels was sufficiently evident not only 
from Mr. Chamberlain's face whilst he was speaking 
but from the anger shown by Mr. Balfour in 
replying. Of course, the regular Ministerialists 
professed great outward disgust at the incident, 
but in private their demeanour suggested arother 
feeling. The fact is that there has been grave 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which Mr. 
Balfour manages the business of the IHouze; and in 
a debate like that of last night upon a motion for 
taking away the rights of private members, even 
the most docile supporters of the Government are 
secretly in sympathy with the attacking party. 
Mr. Balfour did his brother, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, a bad turn by raising the question of 
Tuesdays last night; for he caused Mr. Gerald 
Balfour's speech to be postponed, and put him in 
& position in which even the Irish members must 
have felt some pity for him. 

Wednesday.—A remarkable rumour was current 
yesterday afternoon to the effect that a telegram 
had been received by the Chartered Company 
announcing the complete surrender of the Mata- 
bele. Although the news seemed too good to be 
true there were some who gave credence to it, 
and for an hour or two it was believed in in- 
fluential quarters that this particular trouble, at 
all events, was at an end. Alas! this morning 
brings proof that the news is altogether with- 
out foundation. That being so, it would be in- 
teresting to know how last night's story originated. 
I suppose that there really wasatelegram. At all 
events, I spoke to men of credit, who gave me the 





name of their informant by whom the telegram had 
actually been received. I was even told the name 
of the sender of the message. Both recipient and 
sender were men of high position and unblemished 
integrity. Yet the whole story turns ont to be 
untrue, and the only persons who can have profited 
by it are sundry “ gentlemen in the City.” There 
seems to be no end to the dodging and intriguing of 
these City gentlemen. 

Mr. Balfour's failure as Leader of the House of 
Commons was emphasised yesterday afternoon by 
the circumstances attending the early sitting of the 
Hlouse. The precious hours that were to be devoted 
to a Government Bill were occupied in an instructive 
discussion upon the position of directors of companies 
in the House of Commons when Bills in which their 
companies are interested are under consideration. 
There is no doubt that with a little tact Mr. Balfour 
might have prevented this discussion. He can hardly 
be happy in his present position. 

The official Liberals in the House of Commons 
have had a consultation over the Education Bill, and 
have come to the determination to oppose the second 
reading in the most direct manner possible. The 
assurances of support which they are receiving from 
Liberals in the country grow stronger and more 
numerous every day. 

Thursday.—Mr. Chamberlain's letter to the Bap- 
tist is delicious, His worst enemy can hardly desire 
to see the ex leader of the Birmingham League 
placed in a position of more abject humiliation than 
that which he will occupy when he stands up to de- 
fend Sir John Gorst’s ultra-clerical Education Bill. 
No doubt Mr. Chamberlain is by this time accustomed 
to the garb of the apostate and to the unwholesome 
diet furnished for him by his own words. But there 
is a point at which even his gorge might be expected 
to rise in revolt. Mr. Chamberlain is the man who 
declared in the face of Heaven that it was the first 
duty of Liberals everywhere to drive the priest, to 
whatever denomination he belonged, out of edu- 
cation, and who abused Mr. Forster with venomous 
malignity because he refused to subscribe to this 
doctrine. His declaration stands on record, and he 
will have to reconcile it, if he can, with the support 
of the Bill for fastening the “priest” of one par- 
ticular denomination—not, as it happens, Mr. 
Chamberlain's denomination—upon all the schools 
in the land. It is amusing to see that the Times, 
having quoted Mr. Chamberlaio’s proud declaration 
of adhesion to the Clerical party, tries to belittle the 
opposition to the Bill by recalling the fact that Mr. 
Forster's Bill was treated to similar denunciation by 
the same people in 1870. It has evidently been for- 
gotten that the loudest voice in denunciation of Mr. 
Forster's Bill was that of Mr. Chamberlain. Ilow- 
ever, educationists may well rest satisfied to-day 
with the extremely powerful and absolutely destrue- 
tive criticism of the Bill by Mr. Acland. Even the 
Secretary for the Colonies will find it difficult to 
meet that criticism. 

Foreign affairs grow more complicated daily, but 
it would need an application of the Réatgen rays to 
the Chancellerics of the Continent to discover what 
is really happening behind the scenes. The main 
point which seems to be established at present is 
that Rus:ia, France, and Turkey are working to- 
gether against the interests of Great Britain; that 
the German press and people are just as bitter 
towards us as they ever were, but that the German 
Emperor is showing a strong desire to renew his old 
relations with this country; and that the Triple 
Alliance is baiting its hook for our capture. If it 
were not for the blessed knack which English states- 
men possess of “ muddling along,” even when 
they seem to be on the brink of a diplomatic 
Niagara, it would be difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that a great catastrophe was impending. 
As it is, the only question of foreign affairs that 
seems to disturb the equanimity of our rulers at 
present is the rising of the Matabele. I notice, by the 
way, an ingenious eugge-tion in one of the organs of 
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the South African ring that it is really President 
Kruger who is responsible for the native rising, and 
that the best thing would be to send back Dr. Jameson 
to his old post! It is difficult to imagine anything 
more brilliantly audacious than this suggestion. 
Friday.—The Budget speaks for itself. The 
“gentlemanly party’ mean to dip their hands deep 
into the pockets of the poor traders and townsfolk 
for the benefit of their own order. But we must wait 
till next week for the full revelation of their land- 
lords’ relief scheme. Meanwhile, let me shed a tear 
over the defunct ‘‘ Radical Committee,” which gave 
up the ghost without a struggle or a kick yes- 
terday afternoon. It is a good thing that the 
element of farce should occasionally obtrude itself 
upon the dull world of politics. Nothing more 
humorous than the revolt of the Radical Committee 
against the authors of its being has happened since 
the ass turned upon Baalam. The triple-headed 
Baalam of the present adventure has done well to 
dispense with a beast of burden which was capable 
of rebuking its own master. But where will another 
animal be found to carry the prophet of “advanced 
Radicalism”? That is a nice problem. 








THE ETHICS OF DUELLING., 
eubedaen 

| Y an irony which, we are afraid, he does not 
appreciate, the Emperor William, who lately 
circulated an allegorical picture representing himself 
as the saviour of Christendom, is indicted by public 
opinion in Germany as the prime instigator of a 
duel. There is no strong disposition anywhere to 
take the Kaiser at his own valuation; but this 
spectacle of a man who proposes to lead Europe to 
a final combat with the powers of darkness throwing 
the shield of his authority over a relic of barbarism 
is a biting satire on some Imperial conceptions of 
religion and morals. An officer of the German 
service, charged with discreditable practices, and ac- 
quitted by a court-martial, is not allowed to rest upon 
that vindication. He must challenge his traducers and 
fight them one by one, on conditions which make a 
violent death almost certain for somebody before the 
series is over. In his first duel Herr von Kotze was 
wounded. He became liable to a term of imprison- 
ment, but this was not exacted. Then the obli- 
gations of military “ honour” began again. He had 
intimated that be would submit his case against 
Baron von Schrader to a court of law; upon which 
two military tribunals in succession demanded his 
retirement from the service. This requisition was 
subsequently modified to a caution; that is to say, 
Herr von Kotze, by the express authority of his 
Sovereign, the champion of Christian morality, was 
called upon to choose between a ruinous ostracism 
and the chances of a duel. He challenged Baron von 
Schrader and killed him; and now the usual farce of 
imprisonment will be enacted, to be followed,nodoubt, 
by further duels until Herr von Kotze has given an 
account of all the supposed conspirators against his 
good name, or has perished in the enterprise. Mean- 
while, the illustrious designer of allegories for the 
religious instruction of Europe will continue to 
superintend a disgrace to civilisation. It is believed 
in Germany, at all events, that the Emperor was 
directly privy to the second duel, if not to the first; 
and the rank of thecflicials who graced the honourable 
proceedings makes it improbable that they could have 

acted with any dread of the Imperial displeasure. 
The incongruity between this barbaric code of 
manners and te religion of which the Kaiser is an 
august pillar has engaged the attention of some 
military casuist in the Reichstag. This oracle has 
defended duelling on the ground that “honour is 
more than lifs,and that God will decide which of 
the duellists is right.” Obviously, the same reason- 
ing would justify the blood-feuds of tribal savages. 
The Corsican who practises the vendetta as essential 
to the “ honour” of his family might make the same 





appeal to the Deity. It enables him to slay by 
treachery without a twinge of conscience the remote 
kinsman of his equally remote enemy. To call 
this the satisfaction of “honour,” and to leave the 
Almighty to redress any wrong that may have crept 
into the reckoning, is like atoning for weakness of 
logic by licence in blasphemy. Such is virtually 
the position of the exquisite reasoner in the Reichs- 
tag, who offers this salve to any possible misgivings 
in the Kaiser's mind. The logical absurdity of the 
duello is that the man who is plainly in the right 
may be the only sufferer. He is despatched to the 
next world while his victorious opponent remains 
to enjoy the esteem of the Kaiser, and some scatter- 
brained sophist talks of remitting the merits of the 
quarrel to an unseen judge—a piece of nauseous 
hypocrisy which deceives nobody. Moreover, to say 
that “ honour is more than life” is to beg the whole 
question. To be strictly consistent, these military 
moralists ought to have made no inquiry into the 
charges against Herr von Kotze. They ought to 
have said to him: “You are accused of having 
written anonymous letters of an infamous character. 
Whether you did or not is beside the mark. You 
know your accusers, and you will vindicate your 
honour at the pistol’s mouth. If you kill them, we 
shall be satisfied ; if one of them kills you, we shall be 
equally delighted. In either case, the question whether 
you were traduced or not is left to the tribunal of 
Heaven. It does not concern officers and gentlemen 
and his most Christian Majesty the German Emperor.” 

In a society where a rational conception of 
honour prevails, the odium of an unjust charge 
falls upon those who have made it. The law which 
mulects in damages a traducer or a violator of 
domestic sanctities does not merely provide the 
jingling of the guinea which heals the hurt that 
honour feels. That view illustrates the short- 
sightedness of phrasemakers. The convicted libeller 
is much more effectually disgraced than if his victim 
called him out and chanced to kill him. Sane people 
judge a man’s life by the use he makes of it, and 
not by the recklessness with which he may 
throw it away in a private quarrel. He has 
duties to the State, to his neighbours, to himself 
and his family, and these cannot be performed if 
he has to take the hazard of a bullet on what 
is called the “ field of honour.” The folly of treat- 
ing the duello as necessary to personal credit has 
been freshly illustrated by that amusing champion, 
M. Abel Hermant. In one of M. Hermant’s plays 
there is a character which the Prince de Sagan chose 
to regard as a reflection upon himself. He chal- 
lenged the author toa duel. The combatants blazed 
away at each other, happily without success, and 
then M. Hermant announced that in deference to 
the Prince's feelings, he would make certain changes 
in his drama. He could not do this till he had stood 
his adversary’s fire ; but glorified by powder and the 
bullets that missed him, he was ready to make 
amends. Here we have the satisfaction of a point of 
honour which would have remained unsatisfied had 
M. Hermant been killed. To the bastard honour of 
losing his life he was prepared to sacrifice the real 
honour of undoing a wrong. 

There is no end to the distortions of elementary 
sense and justice created by the code which the 
German Emperor desires to embody in Christian 
ethics. In this country there are many sins against 
civilisation; there is a good deal of the hypocrisy 
which is the favourite theme of our foreign critics ; 
but we are not so barbarous as to set the duel above 
the law, nor so hypocritical as to pretend that no 
man’s character and self-respect are safe without it. 
There was a time within living memory when the 
duello was considered the proper arbitrament of the 
quarrels of English gentlemen. That savage error 
has passed away; but we are not aware that the 
standard of honour in English society is lower than 
that of the German military caste. True, it is some- 
times said that by dropping sword and pistol in 
private avimosities we have given a loose rein to 
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slander. Tongues would wag less freely against 
reputations if lethal weapons were prompt to resent 
the injury. Is there a particle of evidence that 
scandal was less rife in the days when Sir Peter 
Teazle was credited with a bullet in the thorax ? 
Was the habitual diction of Irish politics more cir- 
cumspect when O'Connell called Disraeli the “ lineal 
descendant of the impenitent thief,” well knowing 
that a challenge might follow this Scriptural 
analogy? It has been suggested that the duello is 
natural to the racial fierceness of certain nations. 
Is the German officer a greater fire-eater by race 
than a captain in the Blues? The Irish are quick 
enough to kindle; yet they have abandoned the duel 
to the enlightened sympathy of the monarch who is 
always spouting about the foundations of law and 
order. Neither in logic nor in sentiment is there 
any palliation for a remnant of savagery which, to 
paraphrase a famous sentence of Mr. Morley’s, adds 
to the gratification of murderous instinct the 
grotesque unction of brutal superstition. 








SMALL-POX AND ANTI-VACCINATION, 





HE terrible outbreak of small-pox, which 
during the last two months has desolated 
Gloucester, is an object-lesson of the strongest kind 
in the consequences of neglecting public duties. 
For ten years or more the Board of Guardians in 
that city has allowed the law to remain a dead 
letter, and in spite of the wish of the sanitary 
authorities has persistently refused to enforce 
vaccination, till now the result of this perverse 
conduct is seen in the terror and mortality caused 
by a visitation the most serious which has for long 
occurred in any English provincial town. The 
figures made public by the Local Government 
Board show a list of cases steadily increasing 
from nine in the week ending the 15th of 
February to 210 in the week ending the 4th 
of April. By the lattar date the number of 
deaths had risen to some 200, while even among 
those who had not succumbed, a very large 
number, particularly of children, had been attacked 
in the eyes and blinded for life, besides the dis- 
figurement which almost inevitably awaits those who 
recover from the disease. In face of the universal 
outery and alarm, the Gloucester Guardians have at 
lastabandoned their attitudeof helpless inactivity and 
have joined the other authorities in their attempt to 
cope with the plague, and have urged on the inhabi- 
tants of the city the wisdom and necessity of being 
vaccinated at once. But this tardy surrender of 
what was supposed to be a principle only shows 
that their inaction was due to no principle at all. 
The only excuse—and that a very poor one—for 
their neglect of the responsibilities placed upon 
them would be a deep conviction on their part that 
vaccination is mischievous and useless. But men who 
in the face of danger fly to vaccination as a remedy 
have not even that excuse tourge. Wecan only infer 
that they lacked the resolution t> come to any con- 
clusion on the subject, and allowed themselves to 
drift unguided in a matter where the health and 
safety of their city were at stake. 

The truth is that it is high time that the power 
of dealing with small-pox was taken from Boards 
of Guardians altogether. At present only confusion 
results from the fact that the Guardians are re- 
sponsible for staying the spread of small-pox, while 
the District Councils are responsible for dealing with 
scarlet fever and other forms of infectious disease. 
Even where the Guardians and the District Council 
are practically the same body, difficulty arises from 
the separation of functions. But where, as in 
Gloucester, the two bodies are largely distinct, and 
where the views of the two bodies as to the policy 
of compulsory vaccination differ, administrative 
paralysis is the result. Since the Public Health 





Act of 1872 created a new machinery for dealing 
with infection, the reason which originally made 
Boards of Guardians the vaccination authorities in 
the country has ceased to exist, and the power of 
preventing small-pox ought now to be vested in the 
authorities who are responsible for dealing with 
infectious maladies of every other kind. At the 
same time the necessity for isolation hospitals ought 
to be universally enforced. Oue of the chief causes 
of trouble at Gloucester has been the absence of such 
accommodation there, a weakness due—as one dis- 
tinguished witness pointed out—to the disregard 
with which for many years past the sanitary autho- 
rities of Gloucestershire have treated the warnings 
of their medical officers of health, and to their 
neglect to avail themselves of the permissive legisla- 
tion under which they might have placed this matter 
on a satisfactory footing. With regard to the 
benefit of isolation, the statistics recently presented 
by Dr. Seaton, the Milroy Lecturer at the College 
of Physicians, are conclusive as to small-pox in 
London. Before 1886, when hospital ships were 
established in the river, epidemics of small-pox 
occurred in London every three or four years, with 
a total of deaths ranging from 1,000 up to 8.000 on 
each occasion. In 1885 the deaths were 1,119. But 
in 1886, when the hospital ships were established, 
the number of deaths sank to 24, and in 1889 to none 
atall. Even including the serious outbreak of 1893, 
the total metropolitan smali-pox mortality for the 
ten years from 1886 to 1895 was only 445, or about 
one-third of the average annual mortality of the 
time before the isolation ships were employed. And 
yet, in the face of facts like these, local authorities 
neglect for years together the duty of providing 
accommodation of this kind, and foolish people 
clamour about the danger of “inf-ctious hospitals” 
almost as loudly and as ignorantly as they clamour 
against vaccination itself ! 

How long, one wonders, will the health and 
safety of the nation be left to the tender mercies of 
any group of faddists who undertake to run a tilt 
against thespread of science, to substitute enthusiasm 
for expert knowledge, and the warm rhetoric of 
sentiment for cold, irrefutable facts? How long 
will the Royal Commission upon Vaccination emulate 
the conduct of the Gloucester Guardians, and con- 
tinue to hesitate over their opinion and to withhold 
their overdue report? We cannot help thinking 
that scientific men might do more than they have 
done in all these cases, where the cause of science 
runs counter to some current of prejudice or fancy, 
to explode the fallacies so freely circulated and to 
popularise and disseminate the truth. They hardly, 
perhaps, realise how ignorant on scientific subjects 
the mass of ordinary opinion is, or how impor- 
tant it is, in a land where public opinion governs, 
that it should be informed. At Gloucester, it 
would seem, the simple fact that in a _ period 
of six weeks four-fifths of the deaths that oc- 
curred in hospital from small-pox were among 
unvaccinated persons, has opened the eyes of the 
Guardians to the mischievous folly of their ways. 
At Leicester, we suppose, an even more terrible 
lesson will be needed to enforce the warning which 
Gloucester has received. Even the statistics from 
Gloucester have been twisted into an argument 
against vaccination by one infatuated correspondent 
of the Times, who contrasts the large number of 
cases in the recent small-pox epidemic at Willen- 
hall—a “ well-vaccinated” place—with the smaller 
proportion of cases as yet reported from “un- 
vaccinated Gloucester.” But here, as another 
correspondent of the Times points out, the facts 
given are, like most of the facts of the anti- 
vaccinationists, utterly misleading. The facts are 
that Willenhall was not in 1894 “ well-vaccinated” 
at all; that of 2,000 persons vaccinated or re- 
vaccinated during the epidemic there, only nine 
contracted small-pox, and each of those before the 
vaccination could properly take effect; and that 
the death-rate was, among the unvaccinated, 33 
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among the vaccinated 2, and among the revac- 
cinated 0 per cent. In face of facts like these, 
which those who care to seek them can accumulate 
on every side; in face of the strong scientiiic evidence 
on the subject, and in face of object lessons, such as 
the people of Gloucester are presenting now, it is 
surely not too much to hope that the Royal Com- 
mission will report in no uncertain tones, and that 
the dangerous movement against vaccination, which 
has too long subsisted in this country, will receive 
the death-blow which it notoriously deserves. 





M. LAMOUREUX AND 


—_—eo—— 


HIS ORCHESTRA. 


HE musical novelty and great musical attrac- 
tion of the moment in London is M. 
Lamoureux, with his orchestra of one hundred 
players, selected and trained by himself. At the 
first concert of a series which, beginning on 
Monday evening, was continued on Thursday and 
is to be concluded this afternoon, the programme 
comprised masterpieces of various kinds; and it 
may at once be said that interpretation and 
execution were alike of the highest order. Most 
Englishmen are inclined to believe that in 
matters of art the Germans are simple and natural, 
the French artificial—not to say affected. To judge, 
however, by the pianists and the conductors who 
from time to time visit us, this would seem not to 
be the case. The most quiet, the most subdued, 
though, at the same time, one of the most refined 
and most expressive of pianists, is Mile. Clotilde Kiee- 
berg, a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, where all 
superabundance of gesture is expressly disallowed. In 
like manner M. Lamoureux, formerly conductor at the 
Paris Opera House, but chiefly known in connection 
with his famous orchestral concerts, far from cul- 
tivating pores and affecting attitudes, confines 
his personal movements to those absolutely 
necessary for the guidance and direction of his 
players, who follow his indications of every kind 
scrupulously and as one man. German conductors 
are also, it is true, to be named—Herr Richter, for 
example, and Mr. Manns, of the Crystal Palace— 
who for simplicity and directness are in no way 
inferior to M. Lamoureux. The French orchestral 
chief is, on the other hand, the exact antithesis of 
Herr Mottl, who seems bent on acting the move- 
ments which he might content himself with directing, 
and whose countenance and gestures indicate, in a 
histrionic sort of way, the kind of emotion which he 
desires his players to express. Herr Mottl is a fine 
conductor, and often obtains magnificent effects. 
But his way is not the way of M. Lamoureux, who 
is a conductor almost without an equal, and quite 
without an cqual if we consider him in connection 
with his orchestra. 

Ilerr Lévy, of Bayreuth, seemed determined, 
when he began conducting a work, to outrival 
Herr Mottl in gymnastic performances and in the 
art of obtaining a perfect er: s:endo by first crouch- 
ing down, then gradually rising up until at last 
he reached the climax, and notified the same by a 
convulsive extension of both arms and an emphatic 
downward stroke of the baton. But Herr Lévy did 
more than this; for, by way of showing perfect 
originality, he suddenly ceased conducting, pat 
down his baton on the desk before him, and let the 
orchestra go on at its own sweet will. In vain, after 
this, did IlerrSiegfried Wagner endeavour to produce 
a new sensation by conducting with his left band, 
while at the same time showing, by a free use of the 





right one, that he was by no means left-handed. I | 


is above all in connection with Wagnerian music 
that so mauy German conductors transform them- 
selves into contortionists, or give themselves, by 
different means of their own devising, the airs of 
musical mountebanks. Yet Wagner himself con- 


ducted without the least sign of affectation, his | 


manner as a conductor being much the same as 
that of Herr Richter, who, when the famous Wagner 
concerts were given at the Albert Hall, used, from 
time to time, to replace the composer at the con- 
ductor’s desk. 

But to return to M. Lamoureux, who himself 
enjoys a special reputation as a conductor of 
Wagnerian music. The orchestra, composed in a 
great measure of instrumental soloists, is quite as 
remarkable as the eminent chief under whose 
direction it plays. To the outward eye there is 
evidence of perfect method, of the most systematic 
training in the regularity of the violin playing, the 
same upstroke and the same downstroke being made 
simultaneously by the whole body of first violins. 
There is a unity of spirit, moreover, as well as 
of method in performance, impossible to secure 
without a multiplicity of rehearsals, such as 
in England, by reason of their cost, could never 
be obtained. 

Some of our most important concerts are given 
without any preliminary rehearsal except in the 
case of absolute novelties. A celebrated symphony 
or concerto can, it is taken for granted, be played at 
sight by all performers of a certain position; and so, 
apart from accidents, it undoubtedly can. When 
the work to be executed is one of the best-known in 
the whole range of classical music—Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, for instance—it is 
assumed that the orchestra will be all right even if 
it should include a certain number of substitutes ; 
that the pianoforte soloist, in his own interest, will 
take care to be perfect; and that it will be a piece of 
very bad luck, impossible to foresee, and not worth 
thinking of beforehand, if, the orchestra being all 
right, and the solo pianist perfect, piano and 
orchestra should be found not to be in accord. 
This sad misfortune really took place at a 
recent concert of the Philharmonic Society, an 
institution old enough, one would think, to know 
better. If there had been a single rehearsal, the 
evil would have been remedied. But it was not 
thought worth while to have one—not worth, that 
is to say, the money it would cost. 

M. Lamoureux hag, fortunately, his own orchestra; 
he is at once the captain and the paymaster of this 
well-disciplined band, which, while making the re- 
putation of its chief, has also secured itsown. At 
Monday evening's concert M. Lamoureux and his 
players distinguished themselves by two notable 
feats. They obtained (in the concluding passages 
of St. Siéas’ Rouet dOmphale) a true pianissimo 
played by all the string, and in the “ Huldigungs- 
marsch” of Wagner the finest tone from the 
brass instruments, so liberally employed, without 
the clang and the bray by which, as given by 
other orchestras, the performances of this fine 
piece of procession music are invariably disfigured. 


THE DRAMA. 


cssintitiliesiia 
“Tue Sin or St. Hutpa.”—“ BIARRITZ.” 


THEN I first came across the promise—or it 
W would be a more correct reflection of my 
state of mind at the time to say the threat—of The 
Sin of St. Hulda, a new romantic drama, by Me. 
Stuart Ogilvie, to be produced at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, I was beset by a twofold dread. I was 
afraid (1)—and the paragraph-mongers helped me 
to this particular fear—that this was to be part of 
the “boom” in “religious dramas,” and that we 
were in for a second Sign of the Cross; (2) that 
we were going to have something in the vein 
of IHypatia, Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’s first play. Either 
alternative made me feel very uncomfortable. I 
declare that I am pbysically incapable of sitting 
through a new version of Mr. Wilson Barrett's 
unspeakable play now attracting all the churches, 
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the Jarg» racy of Ubrebis de Panurge 


sects, and 
to the Lyric. As for Jypalit, I still have a 
nightmare vision of Mr. Beerbohm Tree mouthing 
and grimacing in it; and, in damp weather, I 
am still occasionally troubled with twinges 
of Miss Julia Neilson vainly trying to remember 
speeches on a philosophy which the author had 
vainly tried to understand. Now, as action and 
reaction are equal and ia contrary directions, it 
might be thought that I am in danger cf over- 
rating The Sin of St. Hulda for the simple reason 
that both of my fears ia regard to it turned out to 
be groundless. Indeed, I am beginning to entertain 
a sneaking respect for Mr. Stuart Ogilvie. Here, at 
any rate, is a dramatist who believes in the possi- 
bility of a “literary drama”! He dves not even 
shrink fiom trying his hand at blank verse! And, 
whatever we may say of his play, it is evidently the 
work of a man who wanted to write it, not of a man 
who was merely thinking what the audience wanted 
to hear. Ia the face of this “ high emprise” it seems 
brutally ungrateful even to hint that the play is dull. 
jut that is the worst of criticism; it cannot tell a 
lie even out of policy. It is the enfant lerrible of 
the arts. And sol fiad myself blurtiag out that Mr. 
Ogilvie’s play struck me as dall. Bat I respect him 
for having written it. 

It is easier to say that the play is dull than to 
say why. A royste:ing young “blood” converted 
instantaneously to the “trua faith” (Lutheran 
Protestantism in this case—the period is 1552) by 
love of a saintly woman; the saintly woman her- 
self tortured by the recollection that she was once 
no saint at all, but a frail sinner; an implacable 
persecutor, who is bent on destroying the saint's 
power over her lover, as well as over her flock, and 
who possesses a weapon in the knowledge of her 
past guilt (of which he was himself the cause)— 
surely, you think, with materials such as these there 
ought to be no dulness. Bat you have reckoned 
without tw») stage-conventions, The first is that 
saints don’t marry ia the last act, but die; the 
second is that—apart from the saintliness of their 
present—women with a past are not allowed to 
ba happy with the man of their (wiser) choice. 
Henes it is clear that the love of Mleiarie for 
Hulda is hopeless from the first. I think that 
dispirits us. We feel that it is a hollow affair; one 
of those “long engagements” that notoricusly do 
not end in matrimony. We feel that the dramatist 
is only wastiog our time with this barren love- 
story; and that the real iuterest centres in Hulda'’s 
mind, in her torment of self-reproach that she who 
is taken by all the world as a saint, and has “cure 
of souls” as a saint, should have the mark of a secret 
sin upon her heart. Now, the author has failed to 
work out this sou!-struggle skilfully; he does not 
concentrate our attentiou upon it so that we shall 
be absorbed in its successive phases and ardently 
wish for one outeoms rather than another. There, 
of course, is the great art of the dramatist; to make 
us long for a certain event, to tantalise us, to baulk 
our longing, and then, at last, to satisfy it to the 
full. This art Mr. Ogilvie does not yet possess, 

Take the central scene of the play. Ia itself it is 
excellently conceived, contrived, and written; ad- 
mirably “dramatic” because it presents the moral 
situation by an extersal action sharp and decisive. 
Mindenburg is torn between two parties — the 
Lutherans and the Catholics. Baron Lasinric, con- 
verted by love of St. Hulda, heads the one party; 
Prince Otho, who led Halda, when she was an 
ignorant child, into sia, heads the other. Ocho has 
taunted Ialda into the promise to confess her shame 
in public, and waits, with his troop:, at the steps of the 
Rathhaus for the confession which shall deliver the 
town into his hanls. But at the last moment Hulda 
sees that her confession may dv move harm to “ the 
eause” than good to her own peace of miad. It 
will destroy H-iarie’s faith ia her, aud with that 
the belief of himself and bi, party in “the 
cause.” And so, when Ovo sitauts 
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awaiting his “ Yes" to the accusation that she 
bas been his mistress, she confounds him with 
a defiant “No!” This, I say, is an excellent 
scene; it reveals “the fingering of the play- 
wright.” But, then, it is an isolated scene. It 
has not been “prepared.” Hulda’s “No” comes 
upon the audience, as well as upon Otho, as a sur- 
pris2. All that we have seen in the previous act has 
been a series of abortive attempts at confession on 
Hulda’s part. She is perpetually about to reveal 
her secret to Heinric, and perpetually some inter- 
ruption prevents her. Moreover, the last act— 
wherein Heinric slays Otho, what time Hulda dies 
from heart disease—is weak and conventional. 
Halda’s fina! ascent to the skies (through a gauza 
curtain), with a pause in mid-air while she exhorts 
Heinric to persevere in the true faith, is a mere 
Christmas card effect. 

Nevertheless, the man who could invent that 
Rathhaus scene has some dramatic “ fire in his belly,” 
as Carlyle would have said. And the character of 
Hulda—the woman who fiads she has power over 
human souls, and yet is stricken by the thought that 
her power is based upon a lie—is by no means a bad 
conception. Miss Kate Rorke plays this part with 
infinite sweetness and “ petitionary grace,” though 
she does not give me the idea of the inspired leader : 
I do not think such a woman ever “Trafalgar 
Squared” anybody. Mr. Lewis Waller—much im- 
proved of late, matured in style, chastened and full 
of quiet dignity—makes the most of Heinric, and 
Mr. Charles Cartwright’s O:ho would bs effective in 
a romantic Victor Hugoish sort of way, if only this 
actor would remember that speech is (despite Talley- 
rand) iatended to have a meaning as well as a 
rhythm. The author has provided some very toler- 
able “ comic business,” to which Miss Annie Webster 
and Mr. Henry Kemble do ample justice. 

At the Princa of Wales’s Mr. Arthur Roberts has 
produced a new “musical farce,” Biarrifz, with 
worls by Messrs. Jerome K. Jerome and Adrian 
Ross, and music by Dr. Osmond Carr. Apart from 
the music, which is too good for the cccasion, and 
Mc. Roberts, who cannot’ help beiog droll, the piece 
is quite childish. The gallery received the call of 
“author” on the first night with howls; and Mr. 
Jerome, I see, has written to the papersto suggest that, 
despite the play bill, he is not tob» held responsible for 
either construction or dialogue. Ia that case, it is a 
pity he waited fcr an adverse verdict before entering 
a plea of not guilty. What is Mr. Jerome responsible 
for in this piece? There is a heavy responsibility 
somewhere; when accused of it, Mr. Jerome says 
“Yes” in the programme, but shouts “ No” on the 
steps of the Rathhaus. So we cannot cail it The 
Sin of St. Jerome. Cynics are already prophesying 
that it will run for hundreds of nights—on the 
assumption, I suppose, that, ia Mr. R berts’s own 
classic phrase, the public is “ balmy on the crumpet.” 


A. B. W. 








A “GREEK GLADSTONE.” 





FF\UERE is an old Venetian proverb which says, 
“ Every five Greeks, six generals.” No one can 

have sat through a debate ia the ugly hall of the 
modern Boulé at Athens, or read the dithyrambic 
* leaders” in the highly entertaining Athenian Press, 
without recognising the truth of the sayiog. The 
fact tiat every Greek is a politician, and every 
politician fancies himself a possible party chief, 
accounts for that reckless spiiit of faction which 
has done so much to hinder the development of the 
Greek kingdom. The one man who rose high above 
his contemporaries, Caharilaos Tricoupis, has just 
passed away from the scene of his life-long struggles. 
The * Greek Gladstone,” as his admirers fondly 
called him, was by training and temperament more 
of an Englishman thin a Greek. He had the subtle 
ingenuity without the intense excitability of his 
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countrymen; for his demeanour was reserved, and 
his manner had been formed by his fourteen years’ 
residence in London, where his father, the well- 
known historian of modern Greece, was Minister. 
M. Tricoupis spoke our language with ease; he 
had carefully studied our institutions, and he 
looked upon the British House of Commons as his 
ideal of a popular assembly. It was with great 
reluctance that he consented to payment of 
members —a measure which he considered most 
undesirable in itself, but inevitable in a country like 
Greece, which possesses no leisured class. Not by 
nature an extreme democrat, he exercised more 
influence than any other man over the most demo- 
cratic nation in Europe—for it is not only by their 
single chamber system and their restriction of all 
titles to the simple Auwrios (“ Mr.”) that the modern 
Hellenes show their love of equality. I shall never 
forget a scene which I witnessed at the time of 
the great earthquake of 1894. It was on Good 
Friday, and the Cathedral at Athens was crammed 
to overflowing with the people who had gone 
to attend that the most solemn ceremony of 
the year. Rough shepherds had come in from 
Marathon or Levsina, with their lambs on their 
shoulders for the Paschal feast; the whole of 
Athenian society was in the church, and M. 
Tricoupis, then at the zenith of his fourth Premier- 
ship, was standing in the forefront, with his lighted 
taper in his hand, near the row of priests in gorgeous 
robes, who were sprinkling the congregation with 
holy water. All of a sudden there came a quick 
vibration, and the whole building shook like an aspen 
leaf. In an instant a ery of terror rose from the 
motley throng of black coats and snow-white petti- 
coats, and ‘peasants and politicians, remembering 
the terrible fate which had befallen the wretched 
people at the ruined town of Atalanté the day before, 
fled towards the closed doors. A panic seemed 
imminent, and loss of life would have been certain. 
But M. Tricoupis saved the situation. Without 
showing the slightest emotion, he beckoned with 
one hand to the people to be still; and they were 
silent, as by magic. One by one they left the 
cathedral, and not a man was injured. It would 
be impossible to conceive a greater contrast than 
that between these terrified Greeks and their 
*“ English” Prime Minister. 

M. Tricoupis’ political career was one long duel 
with M. Theodore Deliyannis, the present Premier. 
These two men were the Box and Cox of Greek 
politics—when one was in, the other was out ; when 
one resigned, the other succeeded. Tricoupis was 
undoubtedly the abler of the two; for, while 
Deliyannis was a good orator, his rival was not only 
that, but a clever financier as well. He could speak 
for a couple of hours “ without a glass of water,” so 
said his admiring followers, who regarded that as 
the highest feat of eloquence. He failed, it is true, 
to settle the finances of his country on a permanent 
basis, but it was not for lack of ingenuity or appli- 
cation. Experts in such matters were amazed 
at his legerdemain; but his hopes of restor- 
ing the paper currency to par were baffled, and 
during his last Premiership the rate of ex- 
change on the sovereign rose from 25 to 42} 
paper drachme. He was not a firebrand, like 
M. Deliyannis, and was anxious to develop the 
material resources of the country rather than to 
indulge in schemes of foreign adventure. But the 
Greeks are not satisfied with the accession of 
Thessaly; the Turks “cursed it,” they say, “ when 
they left, and it has never recovered since then.” 
Crete and Macedonia are still wanting to fill up the 
measure of that “ great Greece” which is the ideal 
of ardent patriots. 

M. Tricoupis was a very “old Parliamentary 
hand.” His skill as a party manager was put toa 


severe test when he was returned to power by a bare 
majority of one or two votes. Asin Greece a quorum 
of 104 out of 207 members is necessary for the trans- 
action of business, the Opposition resorted to the 





devica of stopping away en masse. In consequence 
a severe strain was put upon the Tricoupist members, 
who had to bein constant attendance at the Chamber. 
It soon became obvious that honourable gentlemen, 
whose relatives desired official posts—for the “ spoils 
system ” prevails in Greece—could best achieve their 
object by threatening to gohome. But M. Tricoupis 
Was an adept at this game, and soon used very 
convincing arguments to secure the presence of his 
dubious supporters. But, though he used the 
system as he found it, he was above pecuniary 
considerations himself. It was only fitting that the 
representative of the place where Byron died should 
have been actuated by no unworthy motives. Last 
year he experienced, like Crispi—with whom he has 
been compared—the fickleness of popular favour. 
Missolonghi rejected him, the nation abandoned 
him, and he abjured politics for ever. His private 
life was very happy, for he had in his sister, the 
“Miss Sophie” of Athenian society, a helpmate 
whose salon was open to all that was distinguished 
in that bright little capital. 








THE VIENNA ANTI-SEMITES., 





HE Anti-Semitic movement in the Austrian 
capital is of startlingly recent origin, and it 
threatens in the near future as startling results. It 
is bred of discontent, and fed on it now like a rapid 
flame. Austria’s politics were dominated for many 
long years by the once all-powerful German Liberal 
party; but their Liberalism has sunk at present to 
such a depth of degraded opportunism and reaction 
that the honourable principles of the “ Liberal” are 
derided in the land. Particularly in municipal 
affairs in Vienna, the members of this party have 
furthered the interests of the great capitalists, and 
the distress—now acute in the extreme, and caused 
gradually by trade compotition—has driven the 
little tradespeople and badly-paid officials into the 
hands of clever and unscrupulous agitators. 

For five years before its dissolution last October 
there was practically a deadlock in the Vienna City 
Council; during debates the Chamber was con- 
verted into a bear-garden, in which the Oppor- 
tunists and Anti-Semites raved. The latter have 
always presented an untiring front, and _ pur- 
sued tactics while in opposition unheard of in 
any Continental country. It is true they were 
opposed by a party equally unscrupulous with 
themselves as regards procedure, but this op- 
position seems to have brought them more rapidly 
to unity and success. There is no one alive who, 
even two years ago, could have prophesied that in 
the present year the Anti-Semites would be in over- 
whelming majority and in the complete control of 
Vienna city affairs. And so it is. The discontent, 
cleverly made use of by the Anti-Semite agitators, 
is but a natural consequence of taxation and competi- 
tion. To support the huge military masses and 
other causes taxes are sweated from the ratepayers, 
and at present the large cellars under the Vienna 
Town Hall are full of furniture seized for the arrears 
even of local taxation. To aggravate the situation 
still more, the tendency to centralise small trades 
under big emporiums isincreasing. There isa build- 
ing fever in Vienna city at present, and whole 
rows of old dwellings are being demolished. In 
these old buildings, and the nooks and crannies of 
the quaint passages traversing them underneath, as 
the custom is, were to be found sometimes a colony 
of little tradespeople earning livings more or less 
precarious. The grand erections on the old sites 
know but few of them again, and to obtain small 
premises elsewhere in the neighbourhood is all but 
impossible, for Vienna city is densely populated. 
These unfortunate little tradespeople, through force 
of circumstances, taxation, and competition, form 
the nucleus of the Anti-Semite movement. To 
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the numbers must be added the large army of under- 
paid State officials, clerks of the State railways, etc., 
the small salaried teachers, and the general body of 
clerks so wretchedly remunerated, so grievously 
taxed, that life is to them a mere burdensome 
existence. And the situation, sad to say, is ever 
becoming worse; the price of living and taxation in 
the Kaiserstadt increase in equal ratio. 

Amid such fertile surroundings Doctor Lueger 
and Prince Lichtenstein, the Anti-Semite leaders, 
have worked incessantly for several years, and now 
the harvest time has come. The seed sown has 
developed a hatred of Judaism reaching to a fanati- 
cism. The pure-born Viennese is good-natured and 
indifferent, and lacks what the Jew particularly 
possesses—indomitable energy. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 had granted more liberty to Vienna 
than exists nowadays, the Jews poured forth from 
the Ghetto beside the Salzgries ; at present they own 
the banks, and the press, and entirely monopolise 
the legal and medical professions; the great manu- 
factories, the public enterprises, are as a rule in 
their hands, and on a Jewish holiday the closed 
premises in Vienna city give the streets the 
appearance of a general day of rest. The Jew, 
taking advantage of the privileges of 1848, has, by 
his energy and persistence in dealing with Austrian 
oflicialdom, fairly “bested” the Viennese. Com- 
petition has been, however, very ruthless, and the 
average wage reduced to a starvation one. This 
monopolisation, says Doctor Lueger, is the cause of 
the distress; and under the ery of “ Down with the 
Jews!” he exhorts his followers to transact business 
only with those of Christian birth. 

The party he now leads is called “ Christian 
Socialist.” But the entire movement is reactionary. 
The leaders detest the principles of reform, either 
political or municipal; and in order to combat the 
Jew in commercial affairs they are anxious to in- 
crease even still more the power of the Austrian 
ofiicial and his unintelligible regulations. The rail- 
ways, tramways, etc., must all come under State 
control; to conduct even the most pettifogging 
business one must, under Christian Socialism, first 
obtain the permission of the official. Jesuitism is 
an active force in the movement; it lends the 
intense bitterness so characteristic of Anti-Semitism, 
and has as its mouthpiece the accomplished Ultra- 
montanist Prince Lichtenstein—the most finished 
article the priests have turned out of the famous 
Jesuit College at Kalksburg, near Vienna. 

Still further proofs are at hand to show that the 
Anti-Semitic movement is purely reactionary. In 
Hungary the influence of the Church of Rome has 
received a serious blow through the Marriage Law 
Reforms of the late Wekerle Cabinet. The Jews— 
and in Budapest every fourth person is one—were 
the prime movers of this reform. The Austrian 
Ultramontanes are determined that the spirit of 
Jewish reform shall never cross the Leitha. At 
the eleventh hour, merely in dread of open insurrec- 
tion in Budapest breaking out, was the Imperial 
sanction of the Marriage Law Bills wrung from the 
exasperated Vienna Court. Wekerle, Szilagyi, and 
Hieronomyi, the three great Reformers, triumphed, 
but they had to give at once the reins of office into 
ths hands of politicians who can remain true enough 
to Hungary, but dare not meddle with reform. It 
can be understood now what an excellent movement 
is Anti-Semitism to the aims of the Austrian Ultra- 
montanes. Besides, there has ever been a strong 
feeling of jealousy on the part of the Viennese 
towards the Hungarians. Doctor Lueger rejoices 
in widening the breach by declaring that no Kossuth 
will ever be allowed to arise in Austria, that the 
dual taxation clauses Compromise of 1867 must be 
reconsidered, and that the approaching Millennium 
Exhibition at Budapest is a swindle. 

Lueger as an agitator is exceedingly clever. 
Nature has greatly favoured him; he stands over 
six feet in height, is of powerful, almost majestic, 
build, and in the prime of life. On the platform one 








becomes deeply impressed with the influence of this 
dangerous demagogue. His voice is then completely 
in unison with his imposing figure and handsome 
features, and he sways with carefully worded, 
though truculent, phrases the entire feelings of the 
thousands who throng his indignation meetings. 
Little wonder that the women-hearers as he leaves 
crowd around him to kiss the hem of his cloak! 
Count Badeni, the Prime Minister, is a Pole filled 
with the political sentiments of a dragoon. He 
gained the title of “The Man with the Iron Hand” 
during his governorship of Galicia, and he will 
require an iron will as well to successfully withstand 
the insidious and desperate attacks of the Anti- 
Semite party and the Ulitramontanes. He has 
behind him the police and the army, and with these 
two forces he must rule. Unless there is some com- 
promise the situation may involve disturbances, 
and, if so, but few will be necessary to bring Vienna 
“under a state of siege.” Count Badeni, how- 
ever, knows how to be prepared beforehand. Last 
autumn the Anti-Semite leaders in Parliament 
accused him of confining the Vienna garrison to 
barracks on the day the Imperial sanction was 
refused to Doctor Lueger’s election. This he denied 
amid the loud laughter of his Opportunist supporters, 
and, so far as the entire garrison was concerned, he 
was right. But the Socialist Arbeiler-Zeitung pub- 
lished next day oflicial details, showing that eight 
infantry battalions stood under arms in the various 
barracks on the day in question, together with 
squadrons of dragoons numbering nearly 800 horse. 
In Vienna only 42,000 citizens are entitled to 
vote for the Municipal Council out of a population 
numbering now one and a half million. Ona fair 
register 280,000 should enjoy votes. But Doctor 
Lueger is a shrewd advocate, and he is well aware 
that when the dam of armed privilege penjing up 
seething floods of Austrian Socialism gives Way, his 
little party will be engulfed too. The Socialist 
leaders in Vienna are nearly all Jews, and they treat 
the Anti-Semitic movement as a spasmodic effort, 
being convinced that the majority of the distressed 
Kleinbiirger will ere long have joined their camp. 
But if the struggle continues, the results are 
obvious. It will ruin Vienna socially; it will 
completely paralyse its municipal and mercantile 
progress; and it will rapidly develop the general 
racial ferment which is gradually sapping the founda- 
tions of the monarchy itself. 
Vienna, X. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LOCAL AUTHORITY IN THE EDUCATION 


BILL. 


S1r,—There is one point in your vigorous article last week 
on the Edueation B:ll to which some exception may be taken-— 
the approval of the es seaeag as to secondary edueation. 

I submit that, however good those proposals may be in 
themselves, if the educational authority igre by the Bill is 
bad for elementary education, it cannot be good for secondary 
education. It is essential to recall the limits under which Mr. 
Bryce’s Commission had to report, and the specifie reasons 
there given for recommending an indirectly constituted local 
authority. It was only beeause they were by their “reference ” 
precluded from examining the “local organisation of elementary 
education” that the Commissioners were unable to consider 
favourably the suggestions made of “one authority directly 
elected to control all forms of education in the area.” 

The Association of School Boards and the National Union 
of Teachers both urged that there should be a co-ordinated and 
complete system of national education, that “each grade of 
echool should grow organically out of the work of the sehool 
preceding it,” that it is essential that there should not be 
divided or conflicting authorities, but that the whole sphere of 
education should locally be eatrusted to one authority specifically 
and directly elected for educational purposes only. The great 
School Boards, most of which have already established higher 
grade, technical, and science schools, are the natural nucleus of 
such an authority. Several of the ablest expert witnesses urged 
this proposal for secondary education, adding the suggestion 
that for higher secondary education the directly elected authority 
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might be supplemented by selected experts representative of 
various educational viers and interests, That seems to many 
of us the natural lins on which Libera!s should advanee. 

Mr. Bryce gives as his reasons that School Boards are not 
universal anl compulsory, that the smill School Boards are un- 
suitab'e aud the eunnlative vote works bidly—that, in short, 
elementary ela‘ation had not anl was not being reorzanied. 

Sat the situation is wholly chinzed by the de nand of Sir John 
Grorst to instantly earry out a complete organisation both of 
elementary and seeondary education. The whole of Mr. Bryee’s 
limitations anl the reasoning basel upon them falls to the 
ground. It is not only possible now but an imperative duty for 
Liberals t> have a elear and consistent policy on the whole of 
the issues invo've L. We cannot have one policy for elementary 
and a wholly diferent policy for secondary education. From 
his restricte! standpoint, Mr. Bryee hid to mike the best of the 
miteria!s to hand, and he followed, most unfortunately, the bad 
precedent of the Technical Instruction Act, 1880. His local 
anthorty, pat togeth r by indirect election and e9-optation, 
might have been tolerated as a temporary pis a ler for seeondary 
education by itself. But now that such anti-democratic notions 
are to be uncompromisingly applied to elementary edavation by 
tho persistent foes of direct representative popular control, we 
should realise, and realise without a moment "t hesitation, that 
this question of a lo-al autho-ity is a matter of life and death, 
and that it would be an unpardonable blunder for Liberals not 
to think out their whole ease, and fight for it log cally and 
con istently all along the line. 

Several of the great School Boards have already protested— 
before the Bill was introduced—against the sugested in-lirect 
authority of Mr. Bryce’s Commis-ion. Their plea for eon- 
tinuity of development and unity of administration, and for 
making education a matter of direct prsonal interest to the 
Jargest unmber by direct election of the educational anth rity 
for educational purposes only, has just heen strikingly endorsed 
by the great Teachers’ Conference at Brighton. That is the 
only true and logiea!, as well as moral and demo-ratic, answer 
to the invidions resolution attempted by the Bill. Mr. Bryce 
and his fri nds must discard ¢xperiments, perhaps of tem- 
porary valao under other conditions, now that the whole 
issue is changed, and we mast fight with a united frout on 
eousistent and intelligible lines.—I am, yours, ete., 


April 8th, 1895, F. A. CHANNING. 


THE FAVOUREI SCHOOL 
SECTION 97. 

Srr,—The appearance of equity given to Sir J. Gorst’s 
“special aid” grant of 4s. per scholar in Voluntary schools, by 
extending it also to Board schools receiving grants under section 
97 of the Act of L870, is still more misleading than mst Liberal 
speakers have yet realised. 

It is frequently pointed out that the Boards benefiting by 
this soction, where the procoeds of a threepeany rate is less than 
7s. 64. por seho'ar, are only about 5 per eent of the whole and 
are most!y in smull anl poor places. But there are some very 
startlin z exceptions to this rale. I quote from the Blae Book 
the following lirze borourhs and urban districts, with the 
amounts which they respectively received in 189! to bring up 
ar proc eds of a threepenny rate to a sum eqnal to 7s, Gu. per 
echoiar :— 


BOARDS UNDER 


Aston £1,475 | Sonth Shields... £645 

Git shead ‘ 1,118 | West Hartlepool 71 
| P- I 

Hu'l el oth £33 | ‘Tottenham sa 975 


These towns have all a rateable valuo relatively amall to the 
school population, bat it cannot be seriously suggested that 
their “ poverty” is so great that they should be singled out 
from all other towns in the king lom for arextra payment from 
the public ex:heqar, Why should paymonts of over £3,000 
each be made in respect of flourishing places like Aston Manor, 
Gitesheal, Stields, and Tottenham, either for themselves or 
“other poor School Boards” in the county, while the rate- 
payers in similar districts will not reecive one farthing? Hull, 
as a county borough, though only jast within the privileged 
limits of section 97, will apparently receive an extra £5,000 per 
annum on ace uit of her 25,000 scho'ars in Board schools, I 
notice also that Swansea received £68 under s-ction 97, and 
therefore wou'd become entitled to nearly £3,000 per annum 
from the new grant, which (strange anomaly) would be lost 
altogether if a Jd. rate produced £50 more, and there were 59 
fewer children out of 13,000 in the Board schools there ! 

It is a mockery to ta'k about “ equality of treatment ” when 
a huge ediitionul gift is mide in respot of all Voluntary 
schools, however pro p-rous they may be, while schools sup- 
ported by tho ratepayers are left oat in the coll; but it is 
adding insult to injary when a hindful of towns are arbitrarily 
s ‘lected for subventiors, which will r-dace their rates by 2.1. or 
31. in the pound while others get nothing. If extra grants are 


to be givea to somy schools and some towns, it is a matter of 
eommona justice that they should ba given eqailly to all.— 
Yours t-uty, 

Seardorw’, 13th April, 1893. 


W. S. 


D a eenenenen 
VIWNTRIS. 





A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

Sin,—There is in Whitby a certain church frequented by 
the lower class of the inhabitants, where it is not unusual for 
any artist visiting the town to be seen, for there he ean study 
peculiarities of humanity which are not to be found in more 
fashionable places of resort—types of the men and women of 
this old seaport. One of these womn is Anne Elders, tho 
author of the appended verses. 

If the visitor has exp'ored the old part of the town where 
these men and women have their habitations, he is aware that, 
thongh the r houses are at a distance picturesque and pleasant 
to look upon, there are numbers of ill-vertilated yards and 
alleys so closely crowded with cottages that many of them 
searcely ever enjoy the lnxuary of a gleam of sunshine, while the 
sanitation is in some eases almost as bad as it ean be. The 
conviction is forced upon him that the lives of these people must 
be miserable, their thoughts low and sordid—and yet, up one of 
these long dark passages, the roof of which seems ready to fal! 
on the head of the passer-by, in a small, wr tehedly dall cottage, 
where she has dwelt alone for years, may be found the home of 
Anne Elders, a person of simple manners and convereation, but 
apparently endowed with a finer poetic feeling than has been 
given to the majority of her neighbours, who are otherwise 
more happ ly situated. 

Though the mechanism of her verses is often at fault, one 
eannot but won ler at the bean’ ifal thoughts to which she gives 
expression. In the original copy of the piece beginning “ The 
ills we see” there are two other s‘anzis which are not given, 
being hopelessly wrong in cons‘ruction. Her edneation has 
evidently been “most seanty. In her own copies of her verses 
she invariably writes without any punctuation, genera ly without 
capital letters, and with the /ines running iuto each other, as in 
prose. 

Whitby. JosrcrH RopceErs. 
UNEXPRESSED. 

THERE are sweeter words than were ever said, 
And sweeter songs than were ever sung, 
A’ d fonder tears than were ever shed 
By the eyes of the old or the hearts of the young. 


For the love that speaks is the lve that dies, 
And sponest yields unto Time’s contro! ; 

But the dea'hle-s love is the love that lies 
Deeply enshrin d in the speechless soul. 


For the tenderest music the spirit knows 
Is the music that eannot be expressed, 

And the fondest tears of man are thosa 
That lie unwept in his breaking breast. 


For the soul is strong and the flesh is weak, 
And fonder far than the words we hear 
Ar» the words our lips refuse to sp ak 
When they whom our souls love best are near. 


Ah me! to think that it must be so! 
To think, ah me! in the morning light 
That the hearts we love must never know 


The tears we weep through the lonely niz\t! 


Ah! ever thus wish the old and young, 
Till both are laid with the quiet dead, 
The sweetest songs must remiin unsang, 

And the fondest words remain unsaid. 


‘a A FRAGMENT. 
THE ilis we see, 
The mysteries of sorrow deep and long, 
The dark enigma of permitte.l wrong, 
Have all one key. 
'Vhis strange, sad wor'd is but our Father's school; 
All chance and change His love shal! overrule, 








LUSCINIA REDUX. 





Over the hush of billows on the reef 
Night's timid handmaid, the shy evening star, 
Skirting the sea-line in the after-glow; 

When land-rail cries, and echoes in the hay, 
And all the dewy grass lands whisper “ Hush”; 


, 


WS April twilight dies, and softly steals 


Then from dim copse and from sequestered dell— 
Ma-icke’s intarnate soul threiding the glades— 
Thon callest, as the Maczzin ealls to prayer, 
Lulling to raptured silence field and fell. 
And ia thy voice the langhter of the day 
Bursts into tears, and bursts! and bursts! 
breaks! 
Luscinia! 


and 


J. W. pe Lys. 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


~ SAW my love and said that it was good: 
Then laid it as an offering at thy feet; 
And dreamed that it could make thy life com- 
plete, 
And be thy spirit’s satisfying food. 
This thought by thee was never understood ; 
For thou my precious gift didst lightly treat 
As some new toy to make thy leisure sweet, 
And be thy plaything in a happy mood. 
Thy careless moments are reserved for me, 
Who long in vain to comfort thee with love 
And wrest thy struggling soul from sorrow's 
power. 
Dear, is it right that such a thing should be ?— 
That all the passions of my heart should prove 
A pleasant pastime for an idle hour? 


II, 


Upon thy love I made no great demands 
Nor daily needs before it dared to bring, 
Because I held it such a holy thing 
I feared to touch it with unwashen hands. 
Do travellers brush the stains of dusty lands 
With feathers borrowed from an angel's wing? 
Or sons of toil the songs of Sion sing 
Beside the busy Babylonian strands ? 
Though common cares are hidden from thine eyes, 
And sorrow never ventures in thy sight, 
Let not the glory of thy love grow dim. 
Nay, Sweetheart—shall the sun refuse to rise 
Beeause he never saw the world by night, 
So thinks the morning has no need of him? 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 
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PARTIAL PORTRAITS. 


Dee I am mistaken, some remarkable fruit 

has appeared of late on a branch of English 
literature which has hitherto proved obstinately and 
notoriously barren. The work attempted and (to 
my mind) so delicately and firmly carried out by 
Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson in his “ Essays” 
(London: William Heinemann), and by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse in his “Critical Kit-kats” (same publisher), is 
of a kind which Englishmen have either let alone or 
failed in with a thoroughness almost juicy. The 
kind is so neatly indicated by Mr. Gosse’s title that 
{ have almost given up wishing he had chosen 
some other. In time, perhaps, it will cease to remind 
me of an absurd exercise in the Ollendorfian manner 
which runs more or less after this fashion: “The 
eat and the kit. The kit is the child of the cat. 
The cat is the dam of the kit. D—n the kit and the 
eat!” But the author cannot be held responsible 
for this association of ideas. “In an age,” says he, 
“when studies multiply, and our shelves groan with 
books, it is not every interesting and original figure 
to whom the space of a full-length or even a half- 
length portrait can be spared— 


“For the low, comfortable rooms where people dined in the 
last century there was invented the shorter and still less 
obtrusive picture called a kit-kat, and some of our most skilful 
painters have delighted in this modest form of portraiture, 
which emphas‘ses the head, yet does not quite exclude the 
hand of the sitter. I have ventured to borrow from the graphic 
art this title for my little volume, since these are condensed 
portraits, each less than half-length, and each accommodated to 
suit limited leisure and a crowded space. They are essays in a 
elass of literature which it is strange to find somewhat neglected 
in this country, since, if it ean only be exeeuted with tolerable 
skill, none should be more direet!y interesting and pleas'ng. 
We are familiar with pure criticism and with pure biography, 
bat what I have here tried to produze is a combination of the 





two, tho life illustrated by the work, the work relieved by the 
BM. se 


Something of this sort (as its title “ Partial Por- 
traits” confessed) was attempted not so very long 
ago in a little book by Mr. Henry James; but not, I 
think, with entire success in respect of portraiture— 
or let me say rather that the figures had a tendency 
to lose themselves in the delicate foliage of criticism 
with which Mr. James entwined them. Torinstance, 
that somewhat austere Daphne, George Eliot, was 
caught almost too late in the act of changing into 
laurely. The one striking exception—the one vivid 
portrait—was that of Ivan Turgénieff: and in his 
case Mr. James had those advantages of personal 
recollection which Mr. Gosse has been able to use in 
almost every case, and has used (it is worth adding) 
piously and scrupulously. “There is only one of 
these essays,” he tells us, “ in which I have been able 
to add nothing, either from the report of others or 
from my own observation, to biographical know- 
ledge. In several, the personal impression is almost 
entirely my own or contributed to me from un- 
printed sources.” 


nd what a vivacious gallery it is! Mrs. 
Browning, stealing bebind her husband as _ he 
stared out of window, and pushing into his coat- 
pocket a packet of papers, the manuscript of 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese '’—Beddoes, towards 
the close of his wry life, tramping Germany and 
Switzerland with a nice young German baker whom 
he taught to recite in [nglish, and for whom at 
Zurich he chartered the theatre for a night, to give 
him an opportunity of appearing in the part of 
Hotspur!—Walt Whitman seated by the stove in 
his bare scrubbed room in windy Camden, like an 
old cat, “a great old grey Angora Tom, alert in 
repose, serenely blinking under his combed waves 
of hair, with eyes inscrutably dieaming ”’—Christina 
Rossetti in younger days “sitting alone, in the 
midst of a noisy drawing-room, like a pillar of 
cloud, a Sibyl whom no one had the audacity to 
approach”; and, later, dwelling as a recluse, alone 
with her faith and her suffering, in a still house in 
the thick of London's hum, the first poetess in all the 
vast capital—Lord de Tabley, an “evasive ghost in a 
snuff-coloured ecat,” with a character like an opal, 
“where all the colours lie perdue, drowned in a 
milky mystery, and so arranged that to a couple of 
obzerveis, simultaneously bending over it, the pre- 
valent hue shall in one casa seem a pale green, in the 
other a fiery crimson; who loved h‘s friends but 
cultivated them apart, so that “he sometimes 
reminded me of a bird-fancier with all his pets in 
separat2 cages; he attended to each in turn, but he 
did not choose that they should mix in a general 
social aviary "—Pater, at work with a boxful of notes, 
all written on separate squares of paper, or at play, 
inventing little farcical dialogues among a quite 
imaginary group of relations, “ Uncle Capsicum and 
Uncle Guava, Aunt Fancy (who fainted when the 
word ‘leg’ was mentioned) and Aunt Tart (for whom 
no acceptable present could ever be found). These 
shadowy personages had been t slked about for somany 
years that at last, I verily believe, Pater had almost 
persuaded himself of their existence ’—Stevenson 
on the steamboat by Portree, embarking shyly at 
the tail of a procession headed by the resounding 
Blackie (at Edinburgh, I understand, they still be- 
lieve that Blackie was the bigger man of the two) ; 
or expounding the art of strategy at Mr. Colvin's 
dinner-table, with arrangements of serried bottles 
counterscarped and lines of cruets drawn up on 
horseback ready to charge, and all to illustrate “ the 
finished conduct, sir, of a large body of men in face 
of the enemy”; or steaming on his last voyage down 
the Thames on board “an extraordinary vessel called 
the Ludgate I7ill,” that carried, besides the Steven- 
sons, a cargo of stallions and monkeys. 
Mr. Gosse paints for the more social rooms of the 
house: Me. Benson not one whit less admirably for 
the library. His portraits form a brown and sober 
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and dignified company ; mellowed a little with age, 
set in austere frames, but friendly and astonishingly 
life-like. John Hales, John Earles, Henry More the 
Platonist, Andrew Marvell, Vincent Bourne, Gray, 
Keble, Thompson, Master of Trinity, Henry Brad- 
shaw—so the names march, and the very names 
suggest some of the individual colour of Mr. Benson’s 
book. “It would be easy,” he says, “if need were, 
to devise a theory of coherence for the Essays here 
selected for re-publication, but the truth is, they are 
fortuitous.” Yet they are not quite fortuitous, as 
his very next sentence shows: “ The only claim that 
I can consistently make, is that I have always 
chosen, for biographical and critical study, figures 
whose personality or writings have seemed to me 
to possess some subtle evasive charm, or delicate 
originality of purpose or view.” In short, the 
coherence of the book and it; oneness of colour 
are reflections of its author's distinct and fastidi- 
ous temper and tast2, Of all men dignity is his 
first requirement (as he proclaims, by the way, in 
an “ Kpilogue,” which is the one thing in the book 
which falls a little short of dignity), and dignity is 
the common possession of all his sitters. He gives 
them the careful writing that is their due; and even 
when, as in the case of Henry Bradshaw, he has 
to express a sense of personal bereavement, he does 
not blurt his sorrow in easy interjections, but 
clothes it and bids it walk in decency and with a 
high solemnity which is as far az possible removed 
from affectation. Exquisite this book is in many 
places: exquisit» in language, exquisite even in 
quotation—as when of the epithets in Mr. Gosse’s 
verse he says that they “drop into their places ina 
predestined fashion, like the swans which Virgil 
describes settling in the marsh:—Awut capere, aut 
captas jam despectare videnter.”. You may search 
the writings of many masters of criticism for a 
quotation more brilliantly happy than that. But of 
mere preciosity I find no trace in Mr. Benson. He 
will give you the cold and common-sense view at 
times with a bluntness that is almost brutal :— 

“The fact is that what Blake wanted was culture; in 
literature he is a good type of how ineffective genins may be 
if it is too narrow in its republicanism. Blake was self-absorbed 
and obstinate. His sympathy with certaiu qualities and aspects 
of life—simplicity, innocence, na‘ural purity, faith, devotion— 
was innate and deep; bat he had no idea of making himself 
appreciate what he tia not at once understand : he was his own 
standard. . . . Self-reverence he has, but not self-knowledge, 
nor the self-control, the need of which comes home to the human 
heart through its imperious passions ——” 


—and so forth. These words will annoy the 
devotees of Blake, no doubt, and offend them. But 
who will deny their truth? I find the same vein of 
honest, good sense running through Mr. Gosse’s 
book. It crops up, for instance, in the page where 
he defends (as it seems to me, quite convincingly) 
the admission of M. de Heredia to the French 
Academy, from which the blatant and popular 
M. Zola is still excluded :— 


“I do see that there are functions which so ancient a body 
as that which sits in the Mazirin’s Palace ca, and does, 
exercise with high advantage to the public. The inclasion of 
M. Zola, though not necessarily foreign to the aim of such a 
body, does eminently strike me as not being one of those 
functions. He has his editions, his wealth and his fame, the 
tributes of the democracy. But what a set of men in the 
anger of the thirty-nine electing Academicians, raised above 
ear of public displeasare, made a law unto themselves, can do 
is to protect and reward distinguished and delicate talent, of a 
very original order, which does not appea! to the loud public. 
The French Academy can afford to waive aside the novelist who 
comes with all his drums and trumpets, and a flashed cohort of 
eamp followers shouting in his wake, and can say to the poot 
who dees not strive nor ery, who cultivates a noble art in 
austerity, ‘ Be pleased, sir, to join our company; there will be 
room for this popular gentleman by-and-by.’” 


Of Mr. Gosse everyone familiar with his “ Life” 
of Philip Henry Gosse, his father, must have long 
known that he possesses a biographical gift rivalled 
by few men in this generation. But these two 


experimental and very successful volumes seem to 
promise a new fashion in Eaglish biographical 





writing; a fashion delightful in itself, but doubly 
delightful in an age when nine “ Lives” out of ten 
are too long, and the tenth is not always worth 
writing at all. A.T.Q.0, 





REVIEWS. 


AND DEMOCRACY. 
Lizerty AND Democracy. By William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
\ ‘R. LECKY has chosen a great subject and a diffi- 
i cult subject. Itisa subject which well deserves 
to have a book, and even a big book, devoted to it at 
this moment. No one who reads what men used to 
write about Democracy and about Liberty forty 
years ago, and notes the sanguine and almost 
jubilant tone in which the progress of representative 
government, the imitation of English institu- 
tions by other countries, the lowering of the 
franchise in nearly all countries, and the upgrowth 
of democratic self-governing communities in the 
British colonies, were each and all welcomed and 
descanted on as proofs of the happiness and wisdom 
of the men of the nineteenth century—no one who 
reads all this in the writings of the contemporaries 
of J. S. Mill, or who remembers the echoes of it 
which went on resounding till about twenty years 
ago—can fail to be struck by the contrast between 
the bounding hopes of that time and the disappoint- 
ment with which the free governments of the world 
are now regarded by so many of the most thoughtful 
observers in all the leading nations of the world. 
Why this disappointment? Is it Liberty that has 
failed to fulfil its promise, or is it Democracy? or 
is it that principle of nationality which excited so 
much enthusiasm in the last generation? England 
has become a democracy. The United States have 
got rid of slavery. France has shaken off the 
bastard imperialism of the Bonapartes. Germany 
and Italy have regained their national unity. 
Servia and Bulgaria bave been restored to civilisa- 
tion by the expulsion of the Turk. Yet the 
admirers of free government are less cheerful to-day 
than they were before all these victories for free 
government had been won. Here is a problem fit 
for cireful study, and one which we had hoped to 
find fully and thoroughly dealt with by Mr. Lecky. 
For an analysis of democratic government, and 
an examination of its actual working, three things 
at least are needed. The first is a wide and thorough 
knowledge of the facts. The facts have now become 
very numerous. Popular governments exist not 
only in this country and the United States, but also 
in the British self-governing colonies, of which (if 
we reckon, as we must reckon, the several provinces 
of the Canadian Confederation) there are now about 
seventeen, each with characteristics of its own, as 
well as in France, in Norway, and in Switzerland. 
The knowledge which is required must be gathered 
not merely from books, but from actual observation, 
because for many of these communities there exist 
no books supplying the information needed, and in 
all cases books are far from conveying all that a 
writer ought to know as to the actual working of 
institutions, which often look quite different on 
paper to that which they have turned out to be in 
practice. We do not, of course, mean that a writer 
can be expected to have examined on the spot more 
than a very few of these governments, but we do 
conceive that unless he has examined two or three 
typical ones his treatment of the subject must be 
very superficial and unsatisfactory. The Australian 
colonies, for instance, furnish probably the best 
example of the working of pure democratic institu- 
tions among an intelligent people, inheriting the 
traditions of English freedom, and not troubled by 
any external dangers; while Switzerland, both in 
the Confederation and in such cantons as Zurich and 
Geneva, illustrates another form of democracy which 
is the more instructive because its antecedents and 
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its conditions are unlike those of Britain or of her 
eolonies. Observations on the merits and faults of 
popular governments in general which omit such 
eases as these must be imperfect and may be mis- 
leading. There are, moreover, other countries which, 
if hardly to be described as democratic, present some 
of the features of a democracy—Germany, for in- 
stance, and Italy and Belgium show some of the 
same defects which are commonly ascribed to demo- 
eracies, and it is necessary to bear their phenomena 
in mind in order to judge fairly the countries which, 
like England or the Australian colonies, have become 
thoroughly democratised. 

The second thing needed is a careful and 
painstaking analysis of the facts, so as to dis- 
cover what are the essentials of Democracy, and 
to distinguish those strong or weak points of a 
government which belong to its popular character 
from those which flow from some other cause. This 
is a laborious task, and needs a great deal of hard 
and patient thinking. The conception of Liberty, 
which is not the same now as it was fifty years ago, 
has to bg scrutinised, the nature and influence of 
what is called public opinion has to be examined, the 
industrial conditions that favour and facilitate or 
oppose themselves to the smooth working of popular 
institutions have to be allowed for. 

Finally, the author who seeks to deal with this 
subject must be impartial—that is to say, must 
approach his subject in a genuinely scientific 
spirit. Some may think this impossible. It may 
be difficult for a politician, but it ought not 
to be impossible for an historian, because the 
effect of historical study is to enable the student 
to look beyond the controversies of the moment, 
to discern the good in the evil, and the evil in the 
good, and to give his judgments a quality which 
springs from a large view of the forves which are 
at work over the world and do not depend on the 
virtues or sins of individual men. The true scientific 
spirit exists no less in the moral and political than 
in the physical field of inquiry, and to anyone who 
is permeated by it, and who feels that his first duty 
is to try to add some new truth to the limited stock 
which the world has amassed, impartiality is not so 
unattainable as people commonly fancy. The first 
and greatest of political philosophers possessed it. 
Tocqueville and Mill in the last generation, and such 
men as Bagehot, Roscher, and Woolsey in our own, 
are instances to show how much a large measure of 
it may add to the worth of political investigations. 
This much, at least, is clear, that a writer who deals 
with the phenomena of his own time ought to avoid, 
so far as he can, those departments of the subject 
in which he may feel it difficult to be impartial, and 
in which he knows that his impartiality will be 
suspected. There are plenty of phenomena to be 
described and analysed in the democracies of France, 
America, Switzerland, and Australia without plung- 
ing into the current politics of England. 

Mr. Lecky has, unfortunately, neglected these 
obvious considerations. He has not properly collected 
and examined the facts. He has not analysed the 
current conceptions of Liberty and Democracy, nor 
thought out the principles to be applied to the facts 
of modern political phenomena. As for impartiality, 
he seems to have made little effort to attain it, for 
he uses the ordinary language of English party con- 
troversy, and is generally content with stating his 
own views, not feeling it necessary to set forth both 
sides in the issues which he discusses. Indeed, even 
where we agree with his conclusions, we are apt to 
be repelled by the way in which he presents them, 
because the conclusion does not seem to have been 
formed after a dispassionate examination of the 
phenomena. A large part of his book is nothing more 
than an English political pamphlet, containing just 
such matter as one finds in the party speeches of 
the last twenty years against the extension of the 
suffrage, against the Irish Land Act of 1881, against 
the abolition of plural voting and University repre- 
sentation, against Home Rule, on the Parnell Com- 





mission, in favour of maintaining the House of 
Lords and of cutting down the Parliamentary re- 
presentation of Ireland. All these topics, and such 
others as Mr. Gladstone's conduct in the Paper Duties 
Abolition Bill and at the dissolution of 1874, are 
copiously handled, and handled much as they are 
handled on political platforms. A good deal of what he 
tells us would have been interesting as party political 
argument if we had not heard it so often before, 
But it is not political science, and does not carry us 
a step further towards a comprehension either of 
Democracy or of Liberty. Of the ideas underlying 
these terms themselves we find no analysis, and 
scarcely any attempt to determine their relation, 
or to show how far, if Liberty ba a good and 
Democracy be an evil, Democracy must be tolerated 
for the sake of Liberty. The truth is, that in 
spite of his wide reading and the great number of 
subjects touched on in these bulky volumes, the 
author has formed an inadequate and unscientific 
conception of his theme. He has omitted large de- 
partments of it. To Austral’'a, the most instructive 
example of pure democracy, he refers only in a few 
lines stating the composition of the Second Cham- 
bers; to Switzerland only in a page or two upon the 
Referendum; to other democratic governments, ex- 
cept those of the United States, in the most cursory 
fashion. And there is all through a want of hard 
thinking and close thinking—the kind of thinking 
which perceives and develops the precise signifi- 
cance of facts, and which helps the reader to definite 
conclusions. He does not cut deep into his subject, 
and gives us very few of what may be called sug- 
gestive reflections—those reflections which set one 
thinking, and of which one feels inclined to make a 
note for future use. Even when English polities are 
discussed, points which obviously require notice are 
suffered to pass unnoticed. Mr. Lecky has much to 
say as to the harm done by extensions of the 
suffrage. But he does not (we think) anywhere 
dwell on the curious fact that recent extensions of 
the suffrage have tended to benefit, not the Liberal 
party—which he regards ‘as the dangerous party— 
but the Conservative party. And he hardly notes 
that even if those extensions have, as he thinks, 
brought political evils with them, they have led to 
much legislation in the interest of the mass of the 
people, part of which, if not quite all, is generally 
admitted to have been beneficial. 

The first volume is almost entirely occupied with 
political matters. The second takes a wider sweep, 
and deals not only with the influence of the priest- 
hood—particularly on Irish politics—but with legisla- 
tion on the observance of the Lord’s Day, against 
gambling, and in restriction of the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors; with the law of marriage and divorce ; 
with Socialism and Labour questions; with the im- 
migration of foreign paupers; with boards of con- 
ciliation in trade disputes ; with industrial co-opera- 
tion; with the laws of land and the advantages of 
peasant proprietorship; and with the whole group 
of what are called “ woman questions.” Upon these 
topics a great deal of interesting matter is presented 
to us, and presented in a very agreeable and read- 
able form, with much good sense and fairness ; for it 
is only where political partisanship comes in that 
Mr. Lecky is deserted by his good angel, and she 
usually returns when that disturbing element has 
vanished. These topics, however, have, as be treats 
them, very little to do with either Democracy or 
Liberty, and if the first volume may be described as 
being a political pamphlet instead of a scientific 
treatise, the second just as little answers to the title 
of the book. It is really a series of essays upon 
the leading “social questions” of the day—essays 
which would gain by being presented as distinct 
essays, instead of as chapters in what purports to be 
a continuous work. They may be read not only 
with pleasure but with profit, though a little more 
closeness in the thinking and sharpness in the 
analysis would have enabled them to leave a more 
distinct impression on the mind. But they bring us 
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no nearer to understanding either Democracy or 
Liberty. Regarded as a contribution to pelitical 
philosophy, or as an attempt to solve the gravest 
and most urgent of the political problems that 
occupy the modern world, this book seems to us to 
possess little value. The treatise which shall be 
abreast of our present data, which shall explain the 
nature and workings of democratic government 
and forecast its developments, so far as anyone 
can forecast them, still remains to be written. 

It is, of course, impossible within the compass of 
such a notice as this to examine the contents of Mr. 
Lecky's bock in detail, because the topics he treats 
of are so numerous, and because there is, in his 
method of treatment, so little connection between 
them. His general conclusion that democracy is a 
dangerous thing, but probably an inevitable one, 
does not go beyond what we have heard from 
many of his predecessors; and his discussion of 
English politics is so much involved with the party 
controversies of the time that we could not examine 
his views without ourselves entering on the same 
well-worn and wearisome paths. But if he has 
thrown no fresh light on the great underlying 
problems, he has brought together in the second 
volume much interesting matter on a large variety 
of current topics, and his partisanship, even when 
Mr. Gladstone appears on the scene, is never dis- 
honest aud very seldom unbecoming in its tone. 
Perhaps our disappointment arises from the fact 
that the title of the book has raised in us expec- 
tations which the author did not mean to suggest. 
It is not, either in substance or in spirit, a philo- 
sophical examination of democratic government. 
But it is, and especially the second volume, a very 
readable book, the product of a highly cultivated 
mind, full of information drawn from sources which 
most readers could not explore for themselves, and 
set forth with unfailing smoothness and lucidity of 
style. 

THE SEA-DIVIDED GAEL. 
Lyra Cettica. Edited by Elizabeth A. Sharp. 

Patrick Geddes & Colleagues. 

Mrs. SHarp has five strings to her lyre—the Irish, 
the Scotch, the Welsh, the Cornish, and the Breton. 
She has tunes new and old, a great deal very 
beautiful, a few things indifferent, nothing at all 
quite bad. She begins with “The Mystery of 
Amergiv,” which Dr. Douglas Hyde thinks may 
possibly be the oldest surviviog lines in any 
vernacular tongue in Europe except Greek. Amer- 
gin’s mystery is pure pantheism. A _ beautiful 
Gaelic lament follows, and the Song of Finn, which 
Mr. W. B. Yeats has somewhere translated; and 
there is “ Cuchullin in his Chariot,” cbharacteristic- 
ally Celtic in its wealth of adjectives. The songs of 
Columbkille are here among the battle- and love- 
songs of Pagan heroes, Very beautiful this song of 
exile in the translation of Dr. Douglas Hyde: 

“ How hoppy the son is of Dima: no sorrow 

For him is designed. 
He is having, this hour, round his own hill in Durrow 
The wish of his mind. 


Edinburgh : 


“The sounds of the winds ia the elms like the strings of 
A harp being p'ayed; 
The notes of the blackbird that claps with the wings of 
Delight in the glade.” 
These ancient poems, whether Welsh, Irish, Scottish, 
Armorican, or Cornish, are interesting to the scholar, 
but, except in the beautiful translations of Ferguson, 
Mangan, Dr. Hyde, and others, are less so to the 
lover of poetry. Further on he will find more to 
delight him. Where, by the way, are Walsh and 
Callanan?—both makers of exquisite translations 
from the Gaelic, as well as poets endowed with the 
true Gaelic lusciousness, simplicity, and fervour. 
Banim and Kickham, too, have a better right to be 
here than three-fourths of Mrs. Sharp's inclusions. 
The Iri-h section contains the best of the modern 
poetry, but the poems will be familar to a good 
many pecple, becanse there have been So many Iri-h 





anthologies of late years. The modern Highland 
muse seems to be comparatively unknown, and 
this section is Mrs. Sharp’s conspicuous success, 
There are a delightful lullaby and a _ boat-song, 
full of spirit, by unknown writers, as well as 
many poems by writers of reputation. Dr. George 
Macdonald might have been better represented. 
We see Mr. Buchanan here as a genuine poet. No 
one will grudge the inclusion of Byron's beautiful 
song, “ When We Two Parted,” though it seems a 
little far-fetched to make room for Byron and 
exclude Moore. Aubrey de Vere, one of the most 
Celtic of poets, is poorly represented by one song. 
“The Bard Ethell” and “The Wedding of the 
Clans” might well have found a place in “Lyra 
Celtica.” There are several poems by Miss Fiona 
Macleod which make one feel sure that this young 
woman of genius finds her proper expression in 
prose. “The Prayer of Women” has a certain 
tragical beauty, but when she comes to rhyme and 
metre she grows positively bad: 


“Drunk with old wine of love I was, 
Drunk as the wild bee in the grass, 
Singing his honey-mad sweet bass.” 


Miss Macleod’s verse has nothing of the felicity of 
that other new Celt, Miss Nora Hopper. Miss Hopper 
has grace and beauty to spare. A delightful lyric 
is “Durisdeer,” by Lady John Scott, who has 
inherited the simple magic of those ladies who sang 
of “The Flowers of the Forest" and “ Auld Robin 
Gray,” of “Caller Herrin” and “ There is Nae Luck 
Aboot the Hoose.” There is a very sweet song of 
calling home the cattle with a Gaelic refrain. The 
ballads of Dr. Riccardo Stephens are weird and 
impressive. One could quite well do without the 
section Mrs. Sharp calls * The Celtic Fringe”; and 
we do not share her admiration of Mr. W. J. Robert- 
son’s translations from Hervé Noél le Breton, 
Villiers de L’Isle Adam, and Leconte de Lisle. Or, 
perhaps, it is her husband’s admiration. Mr. 
Robertson's translations are exceedingly meri- 
torious, painstaking, accomplished, scholarly. But 
the one thing they miss out is the nameless Celtic 
colour and charm which one supposes to belong to 
the original. Mrs. Sharp might have done better by 
that too little known poet, Mr. T. E. Brown. We 
remember a poem of his, “At the Gates of the 
Madhouse,” in the old National Observer, which for 
pity and horror is not to be forgotten. We very 
often disagree with Mrs. Sharp's selections, yet this 
is a book to be grateful for. We are glad she has 
not omitted to take from Mr. W. B. Yeats the most 
characteristically Celtic poem of our time, “ The 
Lake-Island of Inisfree.” Mr. Sharp contributes an 
introduction and notes to his wife's book. Our 
personal experience is that no one reads such intro- 
ductions; and what does Mr. Sharp mean by th:s 
dark saying: “ Romancists like Standish O'Grady, 
who writes across the angle of the historic imagina- 
tion, and romancists like W. B. Yeats, who writes 
across the angle of the poetic imagination ”’? 

The editors of “Lyra Celtica” have done their 
work with capacity, but the book wants closing 
in and drawing together by the exclusion of some 
extraneous and unimportant matter. Between its 
pages is the wild sweetness of Celtic song, as 
impulsive and pure as the call of the blackbird or 
the vocal flight of the lark. 


AGAINST NORDAU. 
REGENERATION: A Repiy To Max Norpav. 

Archibald Constabie & Co. 
Tue shock of alarm caused by “ Degeneration” has 
now grown so feeble, the glimpses of inward cor- 
ruption revealed to timid minds have lost so much 
of their terror, that the composition of a lengthy 
volume refuting its theories hardly seems so urgent 
or philanthropic a task as the author of the book 
before us appears to suppose. The characteristics 
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is an extraordinary medley of interesting psycho- 
logical analysis, literary and art criticism of the 
baldest and crudest type, and descriptions of certain 
kinds of mental disease in the study of which the 
author is an expert. The connection between these 
themes may not at first sight be obvious, but Max 
Nordau—by dint of scientific insight or of literary 
sleight of hand, who shall say ?—succeeds in weaving 
them into a theory the purport of which is that 
certain “ degenerate” authors, musicians, and social 
propagandists are leading the world very much 
astray, and that it behoves every healthy-minded 
citizen to join the new “ Society for Ethical Culture,” 
which will soon put us on the right tack. In short, 
the book was a mere four de force, and having 
created its sensation, it should be allowed to die a 
quiet death. The author of “ Regeneration,” how- 
ever, takes Nordau much more seriously. Unfortu- 
nately, he puts pen to paper without knowing exactly 
whatit is about which he is going to write. Tor this, 
indeed, he is not altogether to blame: as he feelingly 
complains, “it is to a great extent Max Nordau's 
fault, because nowhere does he give any decided 
statement of the scope of his book.” Driven to 
these straits, it is, perbap3, pardonable in him that he 
turns from the book to the author, and preceeds in 
the first chapter to diagnose—not “ Degenera- 
tion,” but Max Nordau. Nordau's view of modern 
civilisation is traced to certain predominant elements 
in his mental composition—he is a German, a man of 
Jewish extraction, and a modern scientist. Our 
author’s remarks on the proneness of the Germans to 
look for guidance to those in power, and their 
mistrust of the masses, seem to us somewhat wide of 
the mark. Nordau only mentions the Anarchists 
incidentally as a type of Egomaniac (inability to 
adapt oneself to circumstances is, he says, a “stigma” 
of the Degenerate, leading to Jacobinism); more- 
over he distinguishes between the Anarchist and the 
genuine reformer. The attempt to trace the same 
tendency in the literary opinions of the average 
middle-class German also seems rather far-fetched. 
It was, in fact, the “ modern scientist” in Nordau 
which led him to perpetrate those astounding criti- 
cisms of the Pre-Raphaelites, Wagner,and Ibsen. His 
mind has apparently become so enslaved to material 
facts and the physical nexus of cause and effect 
that he is incapable of appreciating not only poetry 
and art but even the play of wit which does so 
much to brighten life for most of us, “This way 
of combining ideas,” he gravely says of punning, 
“frustrates the purposes of the intellect by obscur- 
ing the apprehension of the real connection of 
phenomena. No witticism has ever made easier the 
discovery of any truth.” 

As to the qualifications of the author himself, it 
cannot be said that he shows himself a very able 
exponent of social phenomena. This becomes ap- 
parent on the fifth page, where, speaking of the 
difficulty of tracing the forces at work in any epoch, 
he says: “So complete is the intricate and sensitive 
mechanism of causes and effects, and so overcharged 
with energy are the social dynamos, that any fool, 
any child, any trivial accident, may move one of 
the countless points arranged by circumstances, and 
thus hurl the engine of events in new and dangerous 
directions.” Evidently our author is no believer in 
any kind of social evolution. 

If there be any general argument in the book, 
it is this: the traits exhibited by Nordau’s “ De- 
generates” are not due to any mental infirmity— 
they are the outcome of the circumstances of the 
age, which have produced the impulse to rise above 
existing social conditions, to be leaders in a new 
struggle for a higher and freer mode of life. Some- 
times the author does not go so far as this, but he 
invariably tries to make out a case for the delin- 
quent at any cost. Some of the special pleading is 
really comical. This about Verlaine, for example: 
“When a poet, in his love of truth and in his 
anxiety to rouse a certain emotion, makes confessions 
—when he instances his own sad experiences and 









failings—when he, so to say, throws himself into the 
flames on the altar of truth, we in England count it 
indelicate and unfair to base criticism on facts thus 
revealed.” As a matter of fact, works of morbid 
introspection, from Rousseau's “ Confessions” down- 
wards, have probably excited more scorn in England 
than in any other country of Europe. 

There are parts of the book which deserve to be 
read for their own sake. The writer evidently 
knows Norway well, and his account of the social 
position of Norwegian women and their eager desire 
for emancipation is extremely interesting. He also 
draws a striking contrast between the German 
element in the towns and the native element in the 
rural districts; the effort to revive a healthy 
national life is, he says, reflected in contemporary 
literature, in the writings of Ibsen no lees than in 
those of Bjérnsen and Jonas Lie. 


FROISSART. 
Froissart. By Mary Darmesteter. Translated from the French 
by E. Frances Poynter. London: ‘I. Fisher Unwin. 

WE have rarely come across a more charming book 
(of its kind) than the one lying before us. Madame 
Darmesteter combines almost all the qualities most to 
be desired in the biographer of Froissart—enthusiasm 
for her subject, grace of style, knowledge of mediwval 
French literature, the fullest sympatby with the age 
of which she writes, and a very pleasant humour, 
Nor has she lacked the friendly cflices of a judicious 
publisher and an admirable translator. Miss Poyn- 
ter’s English reads almost as freely as an original 
composition, and Mr. Fisher Unwin has attired the 
volume in a solid cover of terra-cotta red pricked out 
with gold and scarcely less effective black; he has 
printed it on the thickest of paper and in the clearest 
of types; and has further embellished it with numer- 
ous full-page illustrations, all of them, excepting 
two, taken—as illustrafions to such a book should 
be taken—from the old-world chronicles. 

Excellent, however, as Madame Darmesteter's 
volume is, it must not be supposed that it is fault- 
less. It has certain obvious defects, though with- 
out the original before us it is impossible in all 
cases to say whether they are due to author or 
translator. To begin with the illustrations, surely 
it is a mistake in these admirably-executed repro- 
ductions of medieval art that there is not a single 
word as to the date of the MSS. from which they are 
taken. The interest of these reproductions would 
have been doubled had this information been sup- 
plied. More singular still is it that no hint should 
be given as to the source whence the “ View of Old 
Westminster” on p. 16 is taken, or the date of the 
medieval chessmen figured opposite p. 137. Again, 
as to the merits of Miss Poynter's translation, taken 
as a whole, there can be no question; but we must 
be pardoned for expressing a strong doubt as to 
whether she has always succeeded in representing 
the meaning of her original accurately. Can Madame 
Darmesteter really have written thatoneof Froissart’s 
latest editors thought the chronicler made “no mean 
living in his business as a stockbroker”? Weare 
perfectly sure that Madame Darmesteter would not 
have perpetrated the “and whom” solecism on p. 14 
had she translated her own book, but we are curious 
to know who is responsible for “ Meccenas” on p. 8 
and “ Palceologus” on p. 26. The history also is 
strange in one or two places. What were the“ three 
vigorous lives” that stood before the newly-born 
Richard and his inheritance in 1367? and, by the 
way, is there any really satisfactory and strictly 
contemporary evidence for the statement that in 
1337 “the Parliament of Westminster had ordained” 
that every English child should learn French ? 

These things, however, are mere trifles when 
compared with the merits of Madame Darmesteter’s 
book ; and it would be obviously unfair to wind up 
our notice with any words that even savoured of 
blame. We will rather give our readers a foretaste 
of the pleasure that awaits them in the perusal of 
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this volume by quoting a few lines from the 
authoress’s description of Froissart’s childhood. 
The words have special reference to the old 
chronicler’s poem “ Le Joli Buisson de Jeunesse ” ;— 


“ Never has the idyll of childhood . . . . been touched with 
a happier grace than by Froissart. Hs shows us the life of the 
little fellow, not over studious, apparently, with imperfect Latin 
lessons that often bring him acquainted with the rod, tiring too 
quickly of chess or dice or any other rational or sedentary 
amusement, but not without his favourite games, nevertheless— 
he makes us out a list, indeed, of no fewer than fifty-two. How 
many charming pastimes lost since those days for the clildren 
of France! A good half of these games are no longer known— 
tals, as it were, fallen for ever from that poor rose of gaiety 
looming freshly then in the nation’s youth. Who can now tell 
us what was the game of the Baron Enguerrand, or that other 
game of Pince Meérine which was played ‘when the moonlight 
was serene, and which was held to be a pastime fit for the 
children of royalty? . . At the age of twelve Froissart 
was sent to school to learn Latin. But the child neglected his 
* Catonnet’ and his Catechism. Then, as always, he preferred 
the realities of life to mere abstractions; and how was the Latin 
grammar to be studied when there, cloce by, on the same 
benches were to be seen the most charming little girls-— qui 
de mon temps étaient jeunettes,’ as he tells us. He liked to 
make them little presents of pins : 
** Qu d'une pomme ou d'une poire 
Ou d'un seul anelet de verre.’ 
He was by no means so good a neighbour to the brothers of his 
little friends, for he dearly loved to exchange blows with boys 
of his own age. ‘I was beaten and I beat others,’ he tells us 
with a just pride ; and then, returning home, he would be beaten 
again for his shirt in rags and his coat in tatters. All this, 
however, probably happened but seldom, for even then one may 
suppose what the good Froissart really liked best was to con- 
template as an observer the disputes and quarrels of others.” 


There are many more passages as delightful as 
this in Madame Darmesteter’s volume. But we 
have already quoted overmuch, and we can only 
recommend our readers to lose no time in finding 
out others for themselves. 





FICTION. 


Heart or tut Wortpv. By H. Rider Haggard. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Lovepay: A TaLe or A Strrrine Time. By A. E. Wick- 
ham. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

Tue Istanp or Dr. Morneau. By H. G. Wells. 
William Heinemann. 


Tar STATEMENT OF STELLA MABERLY. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 


Ir “King Solomon’s Mines” had never been 
written, “Heart of the World” would probably 
have received a welcome equal to that accorded to 
its illustrious forerunner. But Mr. Haggard’s first 
story sowed the seed, and now a hundred different 
writers can raise the flower. We do not say that 
anybody has actually beaten Mr. Haggard on his 
own ground, but his rivals are numerous, and some 
come very near to him in excellence, so that a new 
story of adventure from his pen has no longer the 
exceptional interest which once attached to it. All 
the same, it must be said that “ Heart of the World” 
is a rattling good tale, which will delight the soul of 
any boy who is lucky enough to get it, and which will 
be read with pleasure by people of all ages who like 
stories of excitement and adventure. Mr. Haggard 
has deserted South Africa. The Maxim gun and 
the limited liability company are, apparently, as 
obnoxious to him as to the Matabele warriors. It 
is in South America that he now finds the materials 
for his wonderful romances. In “Heart of the 
World” we have a truly wonderful story, in which 
the discovery of the mysterious city of gold plays 
the leading part; but in which we have in addition 
fights with robbers, struggles with ambitious priests, 
adventures in underground dungeons, and the inevit- 
able beautiful maiden with her equally inevitable 
father, who is possessed by a sense of duty so stern 
that he cheerfully consigns his prospective son-in- 
law toa fearful doom. The incidents of the plot, it 
will be seen, are not unfamiliar to Mr. Haggard’s 
readers, but they are presented under a novel aspect, 
and, in their new setting, have an agreeable air of 
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originality. The workmanship of the book is de- 
cidedly better than that to which Mr. Haggard has 
accustomed us, and, taken as a whole, “ Heart of the 
World” may be very cordially recommended to all 
who love fiction of this order. 

An enforced surfeit of that nauseous diet pro- 
vided by certain novelists of the erotic school for 
the mental sustenance of mankind has one good 
result—if only one—upon rebellious reviewers: it 
makes them appreciate with keener zest a book so 
sane, so sweet, so buoyant in vitality as “ Loveday.” 
Indeed, if the production of this delightful story, 
taken in conjunction with the appearance of some 
others of its kind which we have lately noticed in 
these columns, may be regarded as a portent, there 
is reason to hope that already public taste is veering 
round in the direction of wholesome literature. For 
wholesomeness is distinctly the keynote of “ Love- 
day,” which is in this and all other respects an 
entirely charming story. The plot is cleverly 
imagined and skilfully sustained, the character- 
isation is admirably consistent, and the descriptive 
passages which stud the book are full of vigour. 
Miss Wickham does not tell us the exact date of her 
romance, but we are led to infer that it passes in 
the early days of King George the Third—days 
when the people of the Cornish coast, upon which 
the scene is laid, bore a sinister reputation as 
“wreckers.” And so, in the opening chapter of 
“Loveday,” when the fisherfolk of Tregarron are 
assembled on the shore during the progress of a 
terrific storm one dark November night, it is no 
humave impulse that prompts them, but merely 
greed of gain. They intend to pillage the corpses 
that fate may cast on that inhospitable coast ; and 
out on the stormy waters their doomed prey, a 
battered and dismasted schooner, drives blindly 
before the gale. But not all the men of Tregarron 
are sordid and pitiless. Hugh Penrose, a stalwart 
young farmer, gallantly dashes to the rescue of his 
perishing fellow-creatures, and succeeds in saving the 
lives of three persons—an elderly man and two girls. 
Forthwith he conducts these unfortunate seafarers 
to his own comfortable home, bidding them consider 
him as their host for the time. Little does the luck- 
less yeoman foresee how much trouble he is laying 
up for himself by this benevolent action, nor imagine 
that his temporary guests are resolutely determined 
to establish themselves permanently beneath his roof. 
For the shipwrecked wanderers have a secret, and it 
is an eminently discreditable one. The suave elderly 
personage who has introduced himself to Hugh Pen- 
rose as “ Sir James Macdonald, of Dramossie Castle,” 
his daughter Sophia, his niece Loveday Alison, are 
by no means what they seem, but something exceed- 
ingly different. They are, in fact, a trio of impostors: 
the man a swindler and forger, his daughter a card- 
sharper, and his niece an accomplice in the deception, 
though innocent of anything more criminal. The 
soi disant baronet quickly contrives to ingratiate 
himself with Hugh Penrose’s widowed mother, and 
even induces the foolish woman to marry him, to the 
unspeakable rage and grief of her son. Meanwhile, 
Hugh himself has fallen honestly in love with Love- 
day, that prettiest of cheats; and the story of his 
wooing is delightfully told by the author. Loveday, 
with all her strange, wilful charm, loyal, loving, and 
yet an impostor by force of circumstances, is an 
excellent bit of portraiture, most delicately drawn. 
Even more highly finished is the sketch of “Sir 
James,” the plausible, cynical, humorous scoundrel, 
with his grand manner, his gigantic selfishness, his 
imperturbable sangfroid—a scoundrel with a touch 
of saving humanity, as Miss Wickham shows him 
tous. We will pursue the plot no further, for our 
readers would be well-advised to discover it for 
themselves. We can warrant “Loveday” to be a 
novel of sterling merit. Romance, adventure, ex- 
citement are in its spirited pages, and the fascination 
of the story is enhanced by the vivid beauty of its 
loeal colouring. 

We should have thought it impossible for any 
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work of fiction to surpass in gruesome horror some 
of the problem-novels relating to the great sexual 
question which have been recently published, if we 
had not read the “Island of Dr. Moreau,” by H. 
G. Wells. Having read it, we are bound to admit 
that there are still lower depths of nastiness, and 
still eruder manifestations of fantastic imbecility 
than any attained by the ladies who have been so 
much with us in recent years. Mr. Wells is a very 
clever person, who has written one or two stories 
which have had the merit of originality. In thesa 
stories he has shown that he possesses distinct gifts 
as a writer of fiction, and that he could interest a 
reader, even if his theme were comparatively 
commonplace. But the commonplace is evidently 
hateful to him, and he makes it his first 
business, when sitting down to write a 
story, to hit upon an idea that shall startle every- 
body by its extravagance and novelty. In the 
present instance he has achieved originality at the 
expense of decency (we do not use the word in its 
sexual significance) and common sense. He intro- 
duces us to a remote islet in the Pacific where a 
notorious professor of vivisection, with the aid of a 
drunken Scotch doctor, is engaged in a series of 
hideous experiments upon living animals. The 
object of these experiments is to create something 
having the semblance of man out of the lower 
creatures. We need not go further into the details 
of this delectable theme. Mr. Wells, as we have 
said, has talent, and he employs it here for a 
purpose which is absolutely degrading. It is no 
excuse that he should have made his book one that 
sends a thrill of horror through the mind of the 
reader. After all, even among writers of fiction, 
talents are accompanied by responsibilities—a fact 
which Mr. Wells seems to have forgotten. 

We are far from denying the merit of exceptional 
power to “ The Statement of Stella Maberly”; but 
we confess that we do not see why the publisher 
should be made a party to the fiction, or should be 
called in to hint that a strong story of psychological 
interest is, after all, a chapter of genuine auto- 
biography. It is clearly nothing of the sort, and 
the tale, as a work of art, is not likely to gain 
by this attempt to invest it with a spurious 
interest. Its merits as a work of fiction are 
considerable enough in themselves to ensure 
it a kindly reception from the public. Stella 
Maberly is a beautiful girl who has inherited from 
her dead mother a nature at once morose and pas- 
sionate. Shoe tells her own story herself, and she 
tells it as though she never suspected the truth 
about herself, never dreamed that she was really 
neither more nor less than a homicidal maniac. The 
truth is, indeed, concealed from tha reader with 
considerable skill up to a certain point in the story. 
It would be unfair to give the details of the plot, 
but they are undoubtedly handled with great skill 
by the anonymous writer, and we shall hope to hear 
of her again, whether as professed autobiographist 
or as avowed novelist. 


A NEW QUARTERLY. 
Tuz Quarto: Aw Artistic, Lrrerary, anp Musicat QUARTERLY For 
1896. London: J. 8. Virtue & Co. 
“Tue Quarto” makes no pretence to supplying a long-felt 
want. “ We cater for none,” its editor declares boldly ; “our 
aim is to produce a good artistic volume, and if in so doing we 
please, we have done well; but if in so doing we d> not please, 
have we not still done well?” Only fairly well, one is inclined 
to reply after traversing its pages; for what was worth doing at 
all was worth doing better. The contents of the book are of 
very unequal merit. The illustrations are its best feature; 
nearly all are of interest ; one of the most notable is an exceed- 
ingly clever pen-drawing by Miss Alice B. Woodward. The 
musical contributions are two songs—one by Joseph S. Ward to 
Herrick’s ‘I dare not ask a kiss”; the other by J. B. Calkin, 
“A Little While Ago.” The literary matter comprises two rather 
“ precious” pieces of art criticism by Mr. Gleeson White and Mr. 
Edward F. Strange, entitled respectively, “The Rococo, and 
After,” and “ Wall Papers: A Personal Note”; a melancholy 
story by Miss Netta Sy rett, ‘‘ Her Wedding Day,” and three or 
four other stories or sket:hes of no merit; a characteristically 





aggressive article by Mr. Pennell on the illustrator Frederick 
Sandys; some verses; and a paper by Professor Arthur Platt on 
Edward Fitzgerald. This last, though written for an audience 
(the Literary Society of University College) presumed to be 
unfamiliar with the Renteol ani one quatrains through which 
Fitzgerald—trans!lator, creator—made Omar Khayyam, a3 Mr. 
Swinburne has declared, one of the greatest of English posts, 
may yet be read with interest by those who are already devotees. 
“ Strange, indeed,” Professor Platt comments upon Fitzgerald’s 
work, “ that sach a doctrine ”—Omar’s easy Epicurean philosophy 
summed up in “ Drink, for once dead, you never shall return” 
—“ should be popalarised in England by the man whose motto 
was ‘Plain Living and High Thinking,’ the man who would 
give his friends of the best when they caine to see him, while ho 
himself would walk up and down the room munching an apple 
oraturnip.” One other passage we may quote—the Professor 
has mentioned the objection raised against Fitzgerald's Letters, 
that they are too feminine:—‘“Is it not jast that feminine 
— which gives the Letters their charm? Ina general of 

ivision, or an anatomist, or a new woman, to be feminine may bo 
a mistake, but hera, what have we to do with that? . . . ‘One 
loves Virgil, somehow,’ he (Fitzgerald) says, after quoting him 
in one of them; and is it not just the same with Virgil, whom 
the Neapolitans nicknamed ‘The Maid’? It is that gentle 
melancholy temperament which gives its charm to the verse of 
both, The letters of Horace Walpole may be infinitely more 
brilliant and sparkling, they may have more amusing stories in 
them, but one does not love Walpole—not a bit.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
Tr was in the autumn of 1853 that Harriet Martineaa published 
her condensed version of Comte’s “ Positive Philosophy,” a new 
edition of which has just appsared with a biographical and 
critical introduction by Mr. Frederic Harrison. Miss Martineau 
bequeathed to the world, in the pages of her fascinating 
autobiography, a complete picture not only of her life but of 
her labours, and all a have read that record ara aware how 
proud she was ia this pircicular instance of her success as 
translator. Thera is, it must at once bs almitted, no nead at 
this time of day to praise such a version, for it long ago rezeived 
authoritative approval. Miss Martineaa made her translation 
in Auguste Comte’s own lifetime, and it cheered tho lonely 
closing years of the philosopher's career to know that in England 
his message was in a brilliant sense rendered clear to the coming 
generation. It is pleasant to think that Augastea Comte paid 
Harriet Martineau the highest comp!im*nt that was possible. 
Even Mr. Frederic Harrison is compe'led to admit that Comte, 
though one of the greatest of modern thinkers, had nothing of 
the literary genius which rendered ths philosophic views of 
Voltaire, Hume, and Berkeley attractive to the average man. 
Comte had the good sense t» recognise his own limitatioas in 
this respect, and when he discovered that Miss Martinoan had 
caught tho salient idea in each of his laboured pages, and with 
practised literary skill had disentangled them from much that 
impeded their impression, he expressed his gratitule with the 
frank generosity of genius. He dee'ared that Harriet Martineau 
had shown “clearness of thonght, trath and sagacity” in her 
long and difficult task, and he added that when he thought of 
posterity, hs felt sure that her namo would be linked with his own. 
At the same time, it is only fair to add that Comte maintained 
that serious students of his philosophy would require to look 
farther than any popular exposition, however ablo, In this con- 
nection it may be well to quote what Mr. Harrison has to say, 
He lays stress on Comte’s enthusiasm for Miss Martincau’s 
version of the “ Philosophie Positive,” but at the same time he 
quotes the author's statement about the necessity of turning to the 
original work if the whole scheme in its fulness is to be mastered. 
He adds: “ It could not be obtained otherwise. Miss Martineau 
reduced more than four thousand pages to something over one 
thousand; and as no one of this four thousand pages was with- 
out its careful limitations of tlhe author's meaning, it follows that 
much of his thought has been presented in outline and not in 
detail.” There were occasions, it must be admitted, when Harriet 
Martinean failed to grasp the significance of an epoch-making 
book, and it sometimes happened—for, though versatile, she was 
not infallible—that she tripped in her statements. Mr, Harrison, 
who is without question the greatest living authority in England 
on Positivism, thinks that it is an extraordinary fact that such 
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errors were not more numer.us. Perhaps George 
letter which he wrote to Miss Mariineau when 
appeared in an English dress, 


Grote, in a 
Comte first 
summed the matter up when he 
said, “* Not only is it extremely well done, but it could not be 
hetter and with this verdict it is plain Mr. Harrison is 
in substantial agreement. 

Well in advance of the approaching sammer, Messrs. Black 
have published a new editiou—the twenty-second, by the way 
of their well-known “ Gaide to the English Lakes.” Mr. Hope 
Mouerieff has largely rewritten the book, and, as the arrange- 
ment of the contents has been entirely changed, the volume, 
whilst retaining the qualities of fulness and accuracy which 
gave it its original vogue, possesses the charm of noveliy. Mr. 
Monericff has, ia fact, brought within the seope of searcely 
than two hundred pages exactly the kind of information 
which a leisurely and intelligent res,and he handles 
the knowledge which he has aecenmulst:d in a clear aud 
attractiy The line of railway which girdles the lakes 
is, as far ile, taken by Mr. Moncrieff as his base of 
operations ; en beauty of scenery or charm of association 
make their appeal, he has the good seuse to wander from the 
beaten track. he Lake Country, although its greatest length 
e more than fifty miles, may be described 
ket edition of the mos! picturesque aspec ts of English 
There is a common notion sheoad that W ordsworth 
y were the first to make the English Lakes a place of 
e; but, as a matter of fact, old-fashioned tourists 
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e® manner 
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or breadth is nowlie 
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f thither by coach or on horseback loog before Rydal 
Mount and Greta Halli became places of pilgrimage to lovers of 
Pp etry. “Wh ‘n spring is ripening into summer, and the lark 
earols high in the blue skics above the growing cora, there are 
few p'aces more worthy of a visit than the English Lakes ; and 
those who mean to go there in the holiday months of the present 


year cannot do betier than accept Mr. Hope Monerieff as guide, 
philosopher, and frend. Thera are exe:llent maps in the 
volume, and practical hints by the seore, 
At first sight it certainly is not very ¢ 
“Lorenzo de’ Medici” takes rank with the “Heroes of the 
Nations.” Mr. Armstrong, who has written for that series an 
unusually capable monograph, seems conscious of such a fact, 
since he frankly admits that the great raler of Florence was 
not a hero in the ordinary militant acceptation of the term: 
‘He was no slayer of men in a national cause; only once did he 
draw his sword, and the en he failed to strike. No people owed 
to him its freedom, for he completed the eubjugation of the 
Florentine Republic.” Yet Mr. Armstrong does well to claim, 
in spite of all this, that if Henry VII. of England or Louis XI. 
of France had been asked who was the most remarkable man in 
Italy, they would have named Lorenzo de’ Medici, and in this 
circumstance he finds the grounds for the appearance in such a 
series of a man whom the late Jolin Addington Symonds used 
to describe as the very incarnation of the Pagan spirit of the 
Renaissan Moreover, there is truth in the assertion that, 
during the most interesting century of Italian history, Florence 
was the most typical state in the country, and Lorenzo the most 
typical citizen. Stress is laid by Mr. Armstrong on his ob! iga- 
tions to other workers in a difficult ficld of. research, and 
especially to Professor V iilari, who has assisted him not merely 
by his books, but a’so with pers onal alvice. Other writers of 
the calibre and authority of Fabroni and Roscoe, Capponi, 
Von Reumont, Gaspary and Symonds, have also been placed 
under requisition. The book is, in truth, of mach greater 
m erit than its author is content to claim for it, since it is written 
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not merely with an easy mastery of all the resources in such a 
direction of modern scholarshi ip. but with fine and delicate 
critical diseornment. The illustrations are many, and some of 


them are of unusual interest and value. 
“ Money and its te lati vn) to Prices”’ 
lectures delivé red by Mr. L. » Bie 
last summer es Newmare ohh 
College, London. The acthor r ‘stat s th: 
these addresses the lectures havo be 
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with a clear and sacecinct ace 
econo! Lie results of 
exposition is f 
rise of pri 
of pi “lees aft r Isle, t 
during the last twenty year The authoriti 
is made are given in the footnotes, but Mr. 
special indebtedness to the late 
Soetbeer, whose name is familiar to all students 
statistics. Mr 
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Lecturer in Statistics at Universily 
ut since tho delivery of 
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ability, often with audacity, and sometimes in an adventurous 
spirit. In spite of its light, allusive manner, the book has 
distinct claims on the score of freshness and vigour of thought. 
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